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HOLIDAY in 
HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 


AND THE GOLDEN WEST 


13-DAY TOUR: 
departing Sundays 
TWO DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
SIX DAYS AT WAIKIKI BEACH 
— stay exclusively at Hawaiian Village 
° 


THREE DAYS IN LAS VEGAS 
@ 


PLUS .. . Cocktail Parties, Authentic Chinese 
Dinner, Lei Greetings, Special Excursions, Native 
Entertainment, Sightseeing, Transfers, etc. 


* I 


Give us your 1961 dates now! RESERVE AN ENTIRE 


AIRCRAFT EXCLUSIVELY FOR YOUR PARTY 
—OR BOOK THE SEATS YOU NEED! 


URES 
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two © 


WEEKLY sa 


16-DAY TOUR: 
departing Fridays 
TWO DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
& 


TEN DAYS AT WAIKIKI BEACH 
— stay exclusively at Hawaiian Village 
a 


THREE DAYS IN LAS VEGAS 
© 


PLUS... Authentic Chinese Dinner, Native 
Luau, Lei Greetings, Cocktail Parties, Las Vegas 
Dinner Show, Fntertainment, Special Excursions, 
Sightseeing, Transfers, etc. 
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Flights operated by Scheduled Certificated Supplemental Airline 


* 1271 Avenue of Americas * N. Y. 20, N. Y¥. * COlumbus 5-5700 
















can offer your iietlien group a choice, of TWO outstanding on to HAWAII 
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TRANSPORT & TRAVEL CONTRACTORS, INC. 


Time & Life Bldg. 
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Shooting is rapidly becoming an important part of many com- 
pany recreation programs. The reasons are simple: convenience, 
economy, participation. If land is available, a shooting program 
| can be established at little cost, on a “bring your own gun” 
: basis, if necessary. Employee interest runs high because any 

type of shooting is naturally exciting. In addition, it’s not overly 
time consuming or expensive. Employees can shoot for an hour 
} of so and still get home to an early supper. Hunters have a 





Get the most 
‘ for your money 





place for off-season practice, and experienced shooters naturally 
become the beginner's teachers. Teams and interteam competi- 
tion quickly follow. Morale skyrockets. 


Whether you're thinking of a rifle or pistol range, or trap and 
skeet fields, write to our Shooting Promotion Department for 
helpful information. Trained specialists will help you decide 
on the facilities and program best suited to your aims. 


WINCHESTER 


OLIN MATHIESON « WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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“This push-button 
outfit stopped him cold 
on Campbell Lake 
in Michigan,” says 
Marinus DeJong. 


Big Ones 
wont ger away! 


WITH FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND 
AND MICRO-DRAG 








USH-BUTTON 


WonpeERCAST’ 


HEAVY DUTY 









EASY CASTS— 
QUICK AS A FLASH Jf 
PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve—plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button WonderCast® filled with 100 
yds. 12-lb. line... $24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14.95) 


WONDEROD® 


QQ ; RRR 


DOUBLE BILT© FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- 
rical wall, inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it's this 
patented process that leaves the 
famous spiral markings—visible 
trademark of geauine Wonderod quality. No. 1579 
Bronze and white push-button Wonderod 6’ & 6’6” 
L, XL or M action or 7’ model... $18.95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG 
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You will enjoy this new big catalog “Successful Fish- | 
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Published by the National Industrial Recreation Association, 
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ing with Shakespeare Tackle,’’ showing the newest | 


in reels, rods, and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar 
showing best days to fish. © By Shakespeare Co. 
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Dept. RM-12, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely 
FREE your big new tackle cat- 
alog and 1961 fishing calendar. 
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ori Series Film 
in Full Color! 





& 
¥ Sy 
se 


..» Thrill again to the 14 Home Runs 
and 151 Hits Made in the Series! 


Yes, you'll thrill again to the record-breaking, zaniest series in 
years. More people will want to see this 1960 World Series film 
than ever before. You'll feel the excitement build as you approach 





the free for all, climactic seventh game. * 

stag ' agi “er HOW TO BOOK THE FILM . 
Hillerich and Bradsby Company is again co-sponsor of this excit- 
ing World Series movies which will be released soon after the ~ Booking should be made 
first of the year. The film is 16 mm and can be used only with a | hie through your sporting goods 


sound projector. Length of showing is approximately 30 minutes. 


Order the film through your sporting goods dealer and relive all /. | dealer. Advise him of the most 
of the stirring action of this most dramatic ‘60 Series. | ee suitable date but mention two 


alternate dates, either of which 
would be satisfactory in the 
event the date preferred is not 
open. The demand is great, so 
act at once. See your dealer! 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


PRESIDENT 

OSKAR FROWEIN 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Farmingdale, New York 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
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Los Angeles, California 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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RALPH M. ISACKSEN 

The Seeburg Corporation 
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CARL KLANDRUD 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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KENNETH KLINGLER 
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BEN M. KOZMAN 
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R. C. SKILLMAN 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
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A. H. SPINNER 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
JAMES F. WALSH 

Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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MANAGEMENT 


1961—NIRA’s 20th Anniversary 










This third edition of the N/RA Annual, with membership directory, conference 
proceedings, buyers guide, R/M yearly index and regular December feature 
puts the finishing touches on NIRA’s first 20 years of service to American and 
Canadian business and industry. 

The January issue will mark RECREATION MANAGEMENT’s fourth birth 
day and kick off NIRA’s 20th anniversary year. Highlight of the year’s ob 
servance will be a special testimonial luncheon for founders and past presidents 
at the 20th annual National Conference and Exhibit, June 11-14, at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. 

Honors will be given to NIRA’s “Founding Fathers;” Dr. Floyd Eastwood, 
Los Angeles State College; Jim Walsh, Chrysler Corp.; Ted Prichard, city recrea 
tion director, Flint, Mich.; Ormond Rewey, retired director of the Flint Industrial 
Mutual Assn.; and posthumously to Bill Prichard and Larry Wittenberg, Ger 
eral Motors Corp.; Victor Vernon, American Airlines; John Ernst, National Cash 
Register Co.; D. J. McLain, Consumer Power Co.; Ed DeGroote, Servel, Inc, 
Guy Shipps, The Dow Chemical Co.; Ralph Voorhees and Loren Smith, Bruns 
wick Corp. 

Special tribute will be paid to the sporting goods manufacturers, especially to 
the late Hugo Goldsmith, McGregor-Goldsmith Co.; and L. B. Icely, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co.; who were instrumental in securing initial financial aid from 
the Athletic Institute to set up our national office with a full time executive sec 
retary. The Institute, through its president, Col. Ted Bank, has continued this an 
nual grant. 

From the original group of 12 companies in 1941, NIRA has shown steady 
and continued growth to its present 750 members in the U, S. and Canada. 

Looking into the 1960’s and 1970's, I feel that NIRA’s next 20 years offer 
unlimited horizons. With the provision of recreation for employees now accepted 
as sound corporate policy, the advent of the “leisure age” with its automation, 
decentralization and wholesale recognition of the benefits of recreation by em 
ployer and employee alike, the sponsorship of recreation programs by busines 
and industry will triple both in number and in size. 

Increased reliance on NIRA for program information, personnel, research, 
legislation and sponsorship of national events forecast a challenging future for 
the headquarters of the industrial recreation field. 

Thank you for your continued confidence and support. 


won) FAL 


Don L. Neer 


Executive Secretary 


Copyright 1960 by the National Industrial Recreation Association 
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close an address label from a recent issue of the magazine. Please allow one month for change to become effective. 
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Four years ago, Nelson McAfee’s 
do-it-yourself scheme to build a golf 
course sounded like a wild dream to 
many skeptical fellow-employees at 
Union Switch & Signal, a division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake, Inc. in Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

But McAfee. the 
mechanical department, 
was also secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany’s golf league. 

He had seen league members work 
hard and successfully to build par- 
ticipation and interest. He realized that 
here was a group of men who were 
willing to roll up their sleeves and go 
after what they wanted—and what they 
wanted was a country club. 

Today, they have it: Willowbrook 
Country Club, designed and built al- 
most entirely by McAfee and friends. 

Situated 213 acres of hilly. 


who worked in 


engineering 





on 


wooded, Western Pennsylvania land- 
scape near the small town of Apollo. 
Willowbrook features, in addition to its 


tm i i ¢ 


MEMBERS took on the back-breaking task of laying pipe for 
the course’s 16,000 ft. watering system. They were in condi- 
tion by this time, having already dug three miles of ditches. 
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6,800 yd. golf course, a large artificial 
lake for fishing, picnic area, children’s 
playground, softball field and a 
modern, complete clubhouse 
architect’s drawing above). Bids have 
been accepted to build a swimming 
pool in the near future. 


(see 


OFF TO A FAST START 

The project was launched in the 
summer of 1956 when McAfee sold his 
idea to two leaders in the company golf 
league. They then took a poll, and 57 
people, confronted with the suggestion 
that a golf course be built, agreed that 
it could be done. 

Temporary officers were picked and 
the project was given the initial push. 
In four months, a total of 106 em- 
ployees had signed as members. 

Another meeting was held and per- 
manent officers elected. McAfee wrote 
a prospectus which was used to notify 
other employees of the venture. On 


Nov. 9, 1956, Willowbrook was incor- 





employee 


ARTIFICIAL LAKE, covering two acres, is well stocked for 
the club’s fishermen. This lake and two others also serve 
reservoirs for the golf course watering system. 


built .f 


porated and the ball was rolling. : 
McAfee’s plan for building Willow. 
brook contained no secret formula, f 
nancially it was simple arithmetic. 
The entire project was constructe( 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. This was the 
basic theme in McAfee’s prospectus ; 
a country club at “working-men’s’ 9 
prices. Hence, payments were to be | 
made on an installment plan. 
The original agreement stipulated | 
that each member pay $10 down and 
$10 per month over a four year period. | 
With the original membership limita: | 
tion set at 400, this would produce | 
funds of almost $200,000. 
Memberships were restricted to em- [ 
ployees of Union Switch & Signal and 
neighboring Air Brake Div. at Wil 
merding, both divisions of Westing 
house Air Brake, Inc. with combined 
employment of 4,000. 
In 1958, after numerous inquiries 
from other companies, it was decided 








to accept a limited number of non-Ait 
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Union Switch & Signal employees wanted a golf course and 


did something about it. Here’s how 500 golfers, working together, 


) Brake employees as members. Then in 


1959, as interest increased, the club 
agreed to boost membership to 500. 
This ceiling was reached in Oct. 1960. 

Non-employees, presently about 20% 
of the membership, joined the club on 
the same arrangements as Air Brake 
employees except that they paid the 
entire $480 fee within one year. 

With organization and financing es- 
tablished, the club picked up the option 
on the 213 acres for $50,000. 


MONEY TROUBLES OVERCOME 

Club several golf 
course architects asking for bids on 
constructing the course. However, even 
the lowest bid was higher than ex- 
pected. In addition, after paying on the 
land, the club did not have the neces- 
sary capital to meet the architect’s pro- 
posed payment plan. 

The club turned to the other alterna- 
tive: build it yourself. Inquiries were 
made by the design and construction 


officers wrote 


wow cious “ 


TOP SOIL was shredded on the tees during the second year of 
onstruction, With the exception of a few highly specialized 
Jobs, the course was completed solely by members. 


achieved their dream and opened Willowbrook C.C. this summer 


tf om tee to green to clubhouse 


by HARRY C. ECKHOFFP, National Golf Foundation 


committee to determine material and 
equipment cost, and a proposed budget 
was developed. 

The results indicated that the course 
could be built by the members at a sub- 
stantially lower than by an 
architect-contractor. The club decided 
to accept the challenge: the course 
would be built by the members them- 
selves who were interested in working. 

In estimating the budget, labor was 
the uncertain figure. Member-workers 
were to be paid $1 per hour. Much of 
this money, however, was poured back 
into the club treasury by members 
paying off their membership contracts. 

Finally, it was estimated that $80,- 
000 should be allocated for course con- 
struction, $20,000 for the water system, 
$15,000 and $20,000 for 
tion and maintenance equipment re- 
spectively and another $5,000 was set 
aside for construction expense. 

With $50,000 in land cost, this left 
another $50,000 for a clubhouse. 


cost 


construc- 





we PR ln) 
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Actual cost for course construction 
and the watering system totaled $105,- 
000. Is this cheap? Yes, considering 
what they got for their money. 

Willowbrook’s 6,800 yd. 
features larger than average greens, 


layout 


and the tees and greens are seeded with 
the best bentgrass. The watering sys- 
tem is very satisfactory, using some 
16,000 ft. of pipe. These features make 
the cost a bargain. 

Consulting frequently with the Na- 
tional Golf Foundation, reading widely 
and drawing on his own professional 
training, McAfee designed the course 
himself and presented it to the club’s 
board for approval. He then made a 
scale model (see photo) showing the 
topography of the land and layout of 
the course and facilities. 

McAfee’s plan was complete in every 
respect, providing adequate and con- 
venient parking, allowing space for 
future construction of additional facili- 

see Willowbrook, page 66 





s 


WILLOWBROOK OFFICERS check model of course: (I-r) 
W. A. Ragan, president; A. Beswick; J. F. Vactor; R. A. Weak- 
land, vice president; G. F. McGlumphy; and Nelson McAfee. 
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WINNER of the Fish-A-Rama National Finals, John Lindgren (c) checks the weight of his 
catch with the Tennessee game commissioner while his winning guide, Ed Shelton (1), smiles 


with satisfaction at the 1814 Ib. total. 





POSTAL CONTEST’S winning large mouth 
bass entry (10 lbs., 1 0z.) was hooked by T. 
W. Parish (above) of The Chemstrand Corp. 


NATIONAL FINALS were held at the Paris 
State Park Inn (below), an outstanding fish- 
erman’s resort. 
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National Finals... 
... Seeburg’s John Lindgren 
takes honors at Kentucky Lake 


John Lindgren, who has been fishing 
for 38 of his 42 years, hooked the prize 
catch of his enjoyable career—the Na- 
tional Finals Championship of the third 
annual NIRA Fish-A-Rama. 

The Seeburg Corp. employee from 
Chicago, IIl., won the title as industry’s 
top fisherman in the meet staged on 
Kentucky Lake near Paris, Tenn., Oct. 
7-8. 

Lindgren’s winning total, computed 
by adding weight and length of all fish 
caught in a six-hour contest plus points 
scored in a casting tournament, edged 
out runner-up Paul Cheek of Haynes 





NIRA FISH-A-RAMA NATIONAL FINALS 


John Lindgren, The Seeburg Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Paul Cheek, Haynes Stellite, Kokomo, Ind. 


Edward Oberman, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ed Picard, International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harvey S. Walker, Groves Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
William Getsla, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Walter Tepper, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
William Groetsema, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Isacksen, The Seeburg Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Don Richardson, Haynes Stellite, Kokomo, Ind. 


Stan Jarosik, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Otis Warlick, Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


J. J. Girdner, The Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 
C. C. Moore, du Pont Savannah River Plant, Aiken, S. C. 


Harold Martz, Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fredd Kosecki, The Seeburg Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Clarence Smith, Tokheim Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Otho H. Jones, International Shoe Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Ben Cleveland, Aro, Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 

A. J. Moore, Aro, Inc., Tullhoma, Tenn. 

Paul Weber, Nationwide Food Service, Chicago, Ill. 
James Beam, Groves Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


le 


FIRST PRIZE in the National Finals won}; F 


Lindgren is this 14 ft. aluminum “Big Fisher. & 
man” donated by Lone Star Boat Co., Grand 


CROWN 1960 NIRi 


Stellite, Kokomo, Ind., by slightly mor q 


than seven points. 


In all 22 fishermen from eight states 
made the trip to compete in the na 
tional finals. From their standpoint, it| 


was well worth it. 


However, considering NIRA’s pur 
pose in sponsoring the event—to help 
industrial recreation directors stimulate [ 
fishing interest in their individual com- 
pany programs—it was concluded alter 
a three-year trial that this type of head: 
to-head competition had not been a 
successful as other fishing program: 


could be. 


Therefore, the NIRA Board of Di- 
rectors, meeting on Oct. 22, voted to 
Finals and f 
place more emphasis on the Fish-A- 


discontinue the National 


Rama Postal Contest next year. 


Length Weight Casting Toto 
317.9 18.5 22 
328.7 18.5 4 
327.5 18.5 0 
291.2 14.0 30 
302.7 15.2 6 
289.3 12.2 22 
290.0 12.5 4 
292.5 12.5 0 
284.1 114.8 0 
268.1 9.5 0 
249.0 10.0 4 
226.1 10.5 18 
193.9 7.0 26 
175.9 8.5 24 
184.8 7.0 4 
119.8 2.0 14 
107.4 7a 10 

69.0 3.0 10 
0 0 28 
0 0 12 
0 0 8 
0 0 0 















358.4 
351.2 


3460 B 


335.2 


323.5 


2776 
263.0 


254.6 
2269 
208.4 
195.8 
135.8 
1249 
82.0 
28.0 
12.0 
8.0 
0.0 


3239 


306.5 FF 
305.0 
2956 

















Prairie, Texas. Lindgren also won a week-for- 
two at the Beau Rivage in Miami Beach, Fla., 
and other merchandise. 


NIRA PRESIDENT Oskar Frowein (C) congratulates National Finals winners (l-r) Paul 
Cheek, runner-up; John Lindgren, champion: Ed Oberman, 3rd place: and Ed Picard, 4th 
place and also winner of the bait casting contest. 


als won by p 
3ig Fisher 
Co., Grand 


SHING CHAMPIONS 








itly mor} Postal Contest... oz), large mouth bass (10 lbs, 1 oz), 
. small mouth bass (5 lbs, 15 02z.), 
zht states‘ * * industry anglers compete muskie (23 lbs), salmon (40 Ibs, 6 
the n-{ in 10 specie classifications oz.), walleye (11 lbs, 8 oz) and sail- 
Ipoint, i fish (95 lbs). 
From crappie to sailfish, 10 new win- In a rare testimonial for its 10,000 
A’s pur} ners in as many specie classifications lakes, six of this year’s 10 winners 
—to help | were announced in the final judging of hailed from Minnesota—four from 
stimulate |} the 1960 NIRA Fish-A-Rama Postal Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., two 
ual com Contest. from Hamm’s Skylanders Club. 
ded after Led by a 100 |b. tarpon landed by With the discontinuation of the Fish- 
of head: — John Abner of The Chemstrand Corp., A-Rama National Finals (see facing 
been af Pensacola, Fla., the winning entries story), plans are being formulated to 
yrogram: — represent the best catches in NIRA broaden the scope of the Postal Con- 
company member fishing contests held test. Next year’s event will probably 
1 of Dif during the year. feature prizes to monthly winners in 
voted to Although all the world records are each of the specie classifications with 
als and § still safe, the third running of the Fish- annual awards going to the best catches FINE STRING of crappies (above) brought 
Fish-A: [} A-Rama Postal Contest did produce of the year in each classification. De- in by Ed Oberman of R. R. Donnelley earned 
new NIRA records for trout (5 lbs, 14 _ tails will be announced shortly. ER Se a ee 
WOMEN’S CHAMP in the Postal Contest, 
NIRA FISH-A-RAMA POSTAL CONTEST Helen Ward (below) of R. R. Donnelley shows 
ng Totol Trout: off her 9 foot, 85 Ib. sailfish. 
| > — L. Sommers, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Weight: 5 Ibs., 14 oz.; Length: 
} 3460 lorge Mouth Bass: 
) T. W. Parish, The Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. Weight: 10 Ibs., 1 oz.; Length 26” 
Small Mouth Bass: 
Phillip Palmquist, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Weight: 5 Ibs., 15 oz.; Length: 20” 
Muskellunge: 











Thomas A. Hansen, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Weight: 23 Ibs.; Length: 46” 


Northern Pike: 


Clifford Roden, Hamm’s Skylanders Club, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Weight: 21 Ibs., 12 oz.; Length: 42” 


Salmon: 


Frank Pohl, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. Weight: 40 Ibs., 6 oz.; Length: 40” 


Pan Fish: 


14 
Walleye: 


a Ruchie and John Tarlizzo, Hamm’s Skylanders, St. Paul, Minn. Weight: 11 Ibs., 8 oz.; Length: 


Salt Water: 


Al Jaenecke, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. (Crappie) Weight: 2 Ibs., 2% oz.; Length: 


John R. Abner, The Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. (Tarpon) Weight: 100 Ibs.; Length: 71” 


Women’s Champion: 


Helen L. Ward, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. (Sailfish) Weight: 85 Ibs.; Length: 9’ 
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GIVE INDUSTRY 


LAST OF A SERIES 


A BREAK 


ABC’s Baker answers charges that tournament and sanction 


policies disregard the problems of industrial bowling 


Faced with the special problems in- 
volved in conducting industrial bowl- 
ing programs and, in some cases, un- 
familiar with ABC procedures and the 
reasons for them, many industrial rec- 
reation directors have insisted that “our 
people should be given a better break 
than they are getting from the Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress.” 

In this, the last of a four-part series 
on ABC operation, objectives and poli- 
cies, Frank Baker, ABC  secretary- 
treasurer, answers some of the specific 
charges and outlines ABC organization 
and rules-making machinery. 


Question: Why can’t a company con- 
duct a tournament for its employees 
without requiring every participant to 
be a member of the American Bowling 
Congress? 

Baker: It can. ABC rules provide for 
a moral support tournament sanction 
for industrial firms, fraternal orders 
and other groups limiting participation 
to their own employees and/or mem- 
bers. 

Thus, employees who are members 
of ABC and those who do not belong 
to ABC may compete together for the 
same tournament awards. Under this 
sanction, however. only the participants 
who are members of ABC are eligible 
for ABC high score recognition. 

Details on procedures may be ob- 
tained the ABC Tournament 
Sanctions Department. 


from 


Question: What is ABC's attitude 
toward the professional bowler? 
Baker: ABC exists to serve bowlers 
of all ranks. Our membership covers 
the entire gamut from the beginner to 
the casual hobby bowler and the highly 
proficient star who provides a show 
window performance of the game. 
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fills an im- 
portant niche. Each also gravitates to 
the caliber of competition befitting his 
respective proficiency. 

Thus, we have handicap, classified 
and open competition in both league 
and tournament play. But regardless of 
the scoring level, the organizational 
needs of these leagues are much the 
same. Congress therefore. 
have been tailored to apply to every 
league. 

The gradual development of a pro- 
fessional group, however, with its own 
special tournament for the big name 
bowlers, has led to a realization that 
these fine bowlers also should have 
their own competition in the ABC tour- 
nament. Therefore, our convention 
voted last spring to inaugurate a Classic 
Division in the 1961 ABC at Detroit. 

The Classic Division is for the 
avowed professionals who earn their 
livelihood as bowlers, exhibition stars 
and instructors. All such individuals 
will be required to bowl in the Classic 
doubles and singles; any team with two 


Each in his own way 


services, 


or more such individuals in its line-up 
will also be required to participate in 
the Classic team division. A team with 
only one pro in its line-up may bowl 
in the Regular team division, but the 
pro would have to enter the Classic 
doubles, singles and all events. 

Other teams may voluntarily bowl 
in the Classic Division which will in- 
volve six games in the team event with 
three-game blocks scheduled on  suc- 
cessive nights. All members of a team 
bowling in the Classic team event also 
are eligible only for the Classic minor 
events. 

Proponents of the Classic Division 
look upon it as a notable evolution in 
the game. They feel that it adds another 
fine prestige event for the stars who 


have simply grown away from the 
hobby bowlers. 

The tournament will also continye 
its Booster team event in which lo 
average teams will compete as squads, * 


Question: What voices do industrigl 
leagues have in the operation of ABC? 
Baker: Every league is entitled to 
representation in the local association, 
Each association in turn is entitled to 
one delegate and one alternate for each 
500 teams or major fraction thereof to 
ABC annual conventions. 

Thus, the extent to which any in- 
dustrial group of bowlers take part in 
ABC administration is similar to the 
way all of us exercise our voting fran. 
chise in civil affairs. 

The opportunity is there for ever 
league to take an active role in the 
affairs of the local association and the 
ABC. Moreover, Congress leadership 
welcomes this interest and urges all 
leagues, industrial and otherwise, to 
take part this way. 

ABC’s administrative staff also wel- 
comes contact from any _ individual 
member or league officer; and is glad 
to have the benefit of their thinking on 
our problems and services. 

Many men prominent in industrial 
recreation circles already have cast im- 
portant influences and contributed sub- 
stantially to the work of local, state and 
national bowling programs. 

Some have been members of the ABC 
Board of Directors; many have been 
leaders in state and local associations. 
In addition to these individual and 
membership relationships, Congress 
personnel always will be available to 
confer with the National Industrial 
Recreation Association on general prob: 
lems whenever advisable. 


Question: //ow are ABC rules de- 
veloped or changed? 
Baker: All of the rules are voted on 
at the annual ABC conventions. Any 
member of the Congress may submit 
proposals. These must be offered by 
December 1 each year for publication 
in the book of proposed legislation. 
These books are distributed to all 
associations and delegates in advance. 
The ABC Industry Relations Committee 
also meets with representatives of other 
groups in the bowling family to seek 
information on the proposals which can 
be referred to the Board of Directors 
and delegates at convention time. 
Proposers of amendments also are 
invited to explain their reasons for 


see ABC, page 63 
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NIRA membership services help you get the job done using 
fresh ideas, expert advisory service, helpful program aids 
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NEFIT FROM NIRA 


embership services 



















The purpose of the National Indus- 
trial Recreation Association is to 
promote, protect, foster and ad- 
vance the interests of industrial 
recreation in which its members 
are engaged. 


















" SEMI-MONTHLY SERVICES 


Timely tips, new ideas, the latest 
developments in the field of in- 
dustrial recreation. are brought 
to you in monthly issues of REC- 
REATION MANAGEMENT, 
the national magazine of recrea- 
tion in business and industry, 
and the NIRA SERVICE PACK 
which contains the Idea Clinic, 
News Letter and President’s Bul- 
letin. 
























PERIODICAL SERVICES 


Activity manuals and program 
aids are published periodically 
on specific recreation activities. 
Written in detail, these manuals 
describe step-by-step procedures 
for developing effective projects. 
In addition to the booklets pic- 
tured here, other materials are 
available to aid your planning. 





















































































dustrial Recreation 









For additional information on NIRA 
services availuble to you, write the 
Executive Secretary, National In- 


203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illi- 


other valuable aids 
benefit your progran 


*ANNUAL CON. 
FERENCE and Ex- 
hibit plus regional 
workshops provide 
idea exchange and 
problem solving by 
the top industrial rec- 
reation authorities in 
the nation. 











* TOURNAMENTS 
conducted by NIRA 
on a national basis 
help provide stimula- 
tion for employee ° 
participation in their 
own company pro- 
grams. In addition to 
fishing and shooting, 
other national tourna- 
ments being devel- 
oped are golf and 
howling. 


e INSURANCE ecov- 
erage and counsel for 
employee teams and 
directors is available 
through NIRA’s spe- 
cial group accident 
insurance plan. 


¢ ADVISORY staff | 
service of industrial 
recreation experts are 
on call to help you 
with any special prob- 
lem. 


¢ RESEARCH studies 
of great value to assist 
you in judging the 
strong and weak 
points of your own 
program, how to in- 
crease participation 
and the latest trends 
in purchasing, safety, 
pre-retirement, plan- 
ning, and travel as 
recreation. 





4 N D U ST RY Helms Industrial Recreation Award Wl 
NATIONAL AND CLASS C WINNER: 5,001 to 10,000 employces [Bo 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. (Robert A. Turner) 


, Di 
CLASS A: less than 1,000 employees * “4 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester, N. Y. (Mary J. Best) All 


CLASS B: 1,001 to 5,000 employees 


Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn. (Warren Wallgren) 7 Ea! 
& 1960 CLASS D: more than 10,000 employees mB Po 
See Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (Frank Davis) j 











Di 
WEST POINT =~ . 
ee National Industrial Bowling Tournament ys 
il INDIVIDUAL LEADERS In 
R Nine Game Total " 
‘SHAPE Tom Lent, IBM Corp., Yorktown Hts., N. Y. 195) D 
CINCY George Nastas, Ford Engineering, Detroit, Mich. 1860 Ni 
Vince Sitter, American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 1860 H 
Tim Moran, United Engineering and Foundry, Canton, O. 185] Fe 
Pete Saroli, Ford Tractors, Highland Park, Mich. 1849 F 
| Bill Kremer, The B. F. Goodrich Co. #1, Akron, O. 1838 Fs 
Pat Spino, Ford Forgings, Canton, O. 1829 
Soe Se ea Ed Kruger, Whirlpool Corp. #2, St. Joseph, Mich. 1829 F tt 
GOODY EAR s TIRE Soe Frank Wolonsky, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 1828 I 
Seen John Ratay, Columbia Southern #1, Barberton, O. 1814 1 
Three Game Series j 
Frank Wolonsky, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 704 R 
Tony Licausi, Goodyear Aircraft #1, Akron, O. 695 T 
Tim Moran, United Engineering and Foundry, Canton, O. 683 h 
Tom Lent, IBM Corp., Yorktown Hts., N. Y. 680 FJ 
Single Game : 
Vince Sitter, American Sterlizer Co., Erie, Pa. 279 
Tim Moran, United Engineering and Foundry, Canton, O. 278 
Oscar Suarez, Timken Roller Bearing Co. #1, Canton, O. 256 
Tony Licausi, Goodyear Aircraft #1, Akron, O. 256 
U.S. AIR FORCE TEAM LEADERS | 
Nine Game Total | 
Goodyear Aircraft #1, Akron, O. 8576 
I| Eaton Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O. 8432 
American Sterlizer Company, Erie, Pa. 8394 
ss Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. #1, Akron, O. 8391 
THOMPS Sa. e General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 8365 
AMO. ee ae 2 
Se ot e B. F. Goodrich Co. , Akron, O. 
So WOOLDRIDGE, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 8198 
z Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, O. 8189 
United Engineering and Foundry, Canton, O. 8185 
AFT Three Game Series 
RCR Goodyear Aircraft #1, Akron, O. 3011 
American Sterlizer Company, Erie, Pa. 2928 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 2882 
Single Game 
American Sterlizer Company, Erie, Pa. 1047 
Goodyear Aircraft #1, Akron, O. 1040 
Whirlpool Corporation #2, St. Joseph, Mich. 1038 





NIRA salutes industry’s 





1960 pennant winners 





in a roundup of this year’s 


nationwide and regional 





s > 
employee athletic tournaments ee 


U. S. AIR FORCE anil fired a near-perfect 248 of 250 to 
q win = first NIRA Skeet Championship. The high-ranking 
ml team includes a Colonel, three Lt. Colonels and a Major. 
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Midwest Industrial Golf Championships 


yees aM CHAMPIONS 
» Division A Score 
Tiompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, O. 277 -309—586 
AllisChalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 309-292—601 
© Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 294-313—607 
> faton Axle Division, Cleveland, O. 303-305—608 
> Pontiac Motor, Pontiac, Mich. 313-295—608 
Division B 
Wright-Patterson AFB #2, Dayton, O. 304-318—622 
Champion Paper & Fibre #2, Hamilton, O. 317-312—629 
t Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 323-308—631 
Inland Mfg. #1, Dayton, O. 312-320—632 
Wyman Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill. 319-318 —637 
1952 Division C 
1860 National Homes Corp. #1, Lafayette, Ind. 336-32 1—657 
1860 F Hot Point #1, Chicago, III. 339-321—660 
185) Fansteel Metallurgical #1, North Chicago, Ill. 338-323—661 
1849 Fansteel Metallurgical #2, North Chicago, Ill. 339-325—664 
1838 Sunbeam, Chicago, III. 345-323—668 
1829 
1829 INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
- Division A 
Ted Betley, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Cleveland, O. 67-74—141 
Joe Golob, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Cleveland, O. 70-72—142 
704 Ron Stokely, MacGregor Sports, Cincinnati, O. 72-72—144 
695 Tod Thompson, Eaton Axle Div., Cleveland, O. 73-72—145 
683 Marle Ashton, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 68-78—146 
680 — James Brafford, Chevrolet #1, Warren, Mich. 76-70—146 
' Bud Anderson, Alliance Machine, Alliance, O. 69-77—146 
279 Dale Schofield, Sangamo Electric, Springfield, Ill. 70-76—146 
278 Ernie Rothen, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 72-74—146 
256 Rube Wideman, Pontiac Motors, Pontiac, Mich. 73-73—146 
256 Division B 
Don Childers, National Homes #1, Lafayette, Ind. 73-76—149 
Irv Levinson, Ampco Metal, Milwaukee, Wis. 76-74—150 
Pete Danelak, Wright-Patterson #2, Dayton, O. 73-78—151 
8576 Don Bruske, Pontiac Motors, Pontiac, Mich. 78-73—151 
8432 Charles Merrill, Champion Paper, Hamilton, O. 78-74—152 
an Ted Fabiszak, Sinclair Refining, East Chicago, Ill. 74-78—152 
Bill Zitta, Whirlpool Corp. #2, St. Joseph, Mich. 76-76—152 
Yo Frank Stepanzuk, Wyman Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill. 75-77—152 
8239 Joe Radojcsics, Mansfield Tire, Mansfield, O. 77-75—152 
8198 Division C 
8189 § Don Peterson, Fansteel Metallurgical #2, N. Chicago, Ill. 79-77—156 
8185 Nick Perri, Fansteel Metallurgical #1, N. Chicago, Ill. 79-78—157 
Don Doolin, Allen-Bradley, Milwaukee, Wis. 82-77—159 
3011 Gerry Gast, Whirlpool Corp. #1, St. Joseph, Mich. 79-80—159 
2928 Allen Hindrich, Ampco Metal, Milwaukee, Wis. 83-77—160 
2882 Andy Thomas, Whirlpool Corp. #2, St. Joseph, Mich. 82-81—163 
MANAGEMENT TOURNAMENT 
1047 Bob Tews, Ampco Metal, Milwaukee, Wis. 73 
1040 lou Binette, Wyman Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill. 76 
1038 Sherman Steele, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 77 








‘ 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE Midwest Golf champions 


250 to 
ranking eee a warm homecoming from Chairman of the Board J. 
jor.  D. Wright (r) at TRW’s victory celebration. 














































NIRA-NRA Postal Shooting Matches 
POSTAL PISTOL MATCH RESULTS 
National Individual Champions 


Alexander M. Smith, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 186 
A. Lord, Dominion Foundries & Steel, Hamilton, Ont. 184 
Mark Minckler, Delco Appliance Div. GMC, Rochester, N. Y. 181 
Donald Peterson, North American Aviation, Los Angeles, Calif. 180 
Robert J. Hinman, Ansco, Binghampton, N. Y. 180 
James D. Rose, North American Aviation, Columbus, O. 179 
Henry Woltman, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 179 
Robert Gardner, Delco Appliance Div. GMC, Rochester, N. Y. 179 
George R. Rice, Guide Lamp Div. GMC, Anderson, Ind. 178 
Norman Goelzer, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 178 
Donald C. Ruthruff, Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. 178 
Robert C. York, North American Aviation, Columbus, O. 177 
W. L. Patrick, Convair, Div. Gen Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. 177 
Albert G. Oertel, Olin Mathieson Chem. Co., New Haven, Conn. 176 
Jack MacNeil, Olin Mathieson Chem. Co., New Haven, Conn. 175 


National Team Champions 
Winchester Gun Club, Olin Mathieson Chem. Co., New Haven, Conn. 707 
Douglas Aircraft Long Beach Pistol Club, Douglas Aircraft, Inc., 


Long Beach, Calif. 699 
Ford Gun Club, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 698 
Pistol Club, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 688 


POSTAL RIFLE MATCH RESULTS 
National Individual Champions 


Joseph J. Broderick, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 195 
T. Y. Wu, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 194 
Robert Hixenbaugh, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 194 
Duane TeSelle, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 193 
Lewis Ganger, Delco Remy Div. GMC, Anderson, Ind. 192 
Ervin Brehm, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 192 
Henry Woltman, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 191 
William Schmidt, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 191 
J. M. Wilson, Guide Lamp Div. GMC, Anderson, Ind. 191 
Paul Hellems, Delco Remy Div. GMC, Anderson, Ind. 191 


National Team Champions 


Zeppelin Gun Club #1, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 764 
Ford Motor Company #1, Dearborn, Mich. 755 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Engineers #1, St. Paul, Minn. 752 


World Softball Championships 


MEN’S FAST PITCH 
WINNER: Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
RUNNER-UP: Delta Merchants, Stockton, Calif. 


WOMEN’S FAST PITCH 
WINNER: Raybestos Brakettes, Raybestos-Manhattan Div., Stratford, Conn. 
RUNNER-UP: Erv Lind Florists, Portland, Ore. 


SLOW PITCH, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
WINNER: Pharr Yarn Co., McAdenville, N. C. 
RUNNER-UP: Parks & Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 


Continued 







RAYBESTOS BRAKETTES, Stratford, Conn., won the 
Women’s World Softball Championship for the third con- 
secutive year. The man is Brakettes manager, Vin Cullen. 
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roll it in....PLAY 
roll it out... TUCK IT AWAY 





Any room can become a game room in seconds with the Sico ‘‘Tuck- 
Away.” It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive “Floating 
Fold” carries entire weight of the table during folding and un- 
folding. Full regulation size (USTTA approved)—yet folds to 
only 18” x 60” for storing. Its unitized steel frame is fully guaran- 
teed for 10 years. The ‘““Tuck-Away’’ provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation—in industry, hotels, schools, 
hospitals, and other institutions. Built-on posts and net are in- 
cluded. Get complete information on the ‘““Tuck-Away’”’ by writing. 


6000 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 1305 





knowledge of what has been 
what to do.” The 
worth countless hours of study. 
can benefit 
STAND 
already solved 
at your finger tips special 
service, a 
developments and trends. Use 


“The more extensive a man’s 

done, the greater will be his 

power of knowing 

WAY oe ciiiciae 0 

information is 

It saves painful trial and 

error. Why stand alone when you 

from others 

who have 

problems similar to yours? Why 

stand alone when you can have 

research, 

ALON E? consultation 
& 

reference 

library, news of the latest 

the services of the National 

Industrial Recreation Association. 
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Armco National Industrial Trap Shoot 
TEAM LEADERS 


Cincinnati Shaper Company #1, Cincinnati, O. 23) 
Frigidaire Division #1, Dayton, O. my 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. #1, Dayton, O.* 23 
Armco Steel Corporation #1, Cincinnati, O. 2 
National Lead Company #1, Cincinnati, O. 2 
Delco Products Division #5, Dayton, O. 20 
Delco Moraine, Dayton, O. ne 
Wright-Patterson AFB #1, Dayton, O. 20 
Inland Steel Company # 1, East Chicago, Ind. 7 
National Lead Company #2, Cincinnati, O. 24 BE 
Frigidaire Division #2, Dayton, O. 26 
Delco Products Division #2, Dayton, O. 2% 
Wright-Patterson AFB #2, Dayton, O. 24 
National Cash Register #3, Dayton, O. 24 
Inland Steel Company # 2, East Chicago, Ind. 20 


*won third place shoot-off 
INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 





Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 222 
National Cash Register #1, Dayton, O. n 
Delco Products Division #3, Dayton, O. 20 
Armco Steel Corporation #2, Middletown, O. 2 
Inland Manufacturing Division #3, Dayton, O. 20 
Clyde Davis, Belden Mfg. Co., Richmond, Ind. 50x50, 23x25 
C. O. Parsons, Wright-Patterson, Dayton, O. 50x50, 20x25 
Marion Russell, Delco Moraine #1, Dayton, O. 50x50, 15x20 
Ed Johnson, Frigidaire #1, Dayton, O. 49x50, 25x25 § 
Howard Shroyer, Frigidaire #2, Dayton, O. 49x50, 24x25 
Arnold Smith, Armco #1, Middletown, O. 49x50, 23x25 
James Lannan, Owens-Corning, Newark, O. 49x50, 21x25 © 
Wesley Rice, Seagrams, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 49x50, 20x25 © 
Ray Lesher, Frigidaire #1, Dayton, O. 49x50, 20x25 
True Ward, Champion Paper #1, Hamilton, O. 49x50, 19x25 
Albert Huston, Cincinnati Shaper #1, Cincinnati, O. 49x50, 19x25 F 


Max Fisher, North Amer. Aviation, Columbus, O. 39x50, 17x25 7 


National Industrial Skeet Tournament 
TEAM TARGETS BROKEN 


U. S. Air Force, Washington, D. C. 248 x 250 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 241 x 250 
Westerner Club, Olin Mathieson Chem Corp., E. Alton, Ill. 229 x 250 
Sportsman’s Club, Mars, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 205 x 250 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 202 x 250 
National Industrial Basketball League 

TEAM WwW L PCT. GB 
Bartlesville Phillips 66ers 24 8 750 — 
Wichita Vickers 22 10 .688 2 
Akron Goodyear Wingfoots 18 14 563 6 
Cleveland Sweeney Pipers 16 16 .500 a 
Peoria Caterpillars 16 16 .500 § 
San Francisco AJL Investors 15 17 469 9 
Seattle Buchan Bakers 14 18 438 = 10 
Denver D-C Truckers 12 20 5 
New York Tuck Tapers 7 25 219 «7 


NIRA Fish-A-Rama, see story on pages 10 & 11 








ope 


PHARR YARN CO., McAdenville, N. C., captured the Indus 
trial Division title of the Men’s Slow-Pitch Championships 
Recreation director Bill West is 4th from the left, second row. 
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MACGREGOR 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath- 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best... MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


Subsidiary 











THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL * FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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NIRA PHOTO CONTEST 


Last Call for Shutterbugs 


Expense-paid week in Mexico and 
other prizes await photo fans 


who beat Dec. 31 entry deadline 
One week’s vacation for two in 
Mexico awaits the winner of the first 
annual Employee Photo Contest spon- 
sored by the National 
Recreation Association. 


Industrial 


But the deadline is rapidly approach- 
ing for those not yet in the running. Less 
than a month before the 
entries close, midnight, Dec. 31. 

No entry fee is required and there 
are no formal entry blanks, as such, to 
be filled out. Contestants merely write 
pertinent information (see rules below) 
on the back of each photo. 


remains 


Purpose of the contest is to supple- 
ment photo activities conducted by in- 
dividual NIRA member companies. 
Thus, each company may add its own 
eligibility restrictions, i.e., camera club 
members only, employee association 
members only, etc. NIRA rules permit 
retirees to enter. 
men- 
tioned in the rules, is defined as one 
who does not earn a majority of his 
living from the sale or use of photo- 
eraphic products. 


“Amateur photographer”, as 


Each contestant may submit as many 
entries as he desires in either or both 
contest classifications: Open and Rec- 
reation. 

The Open Division places no restric- 
tions on photo subjects. Photos entered 
in the Recreation Division must have 
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been taken of some phase of the em- 
ployee’s company recreation program. 

The contest will be judged by Harry 
B. Davis, Ansco; Joe Jiloty, Eastman 
Kodak and Hoyt Mathews, editor of 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT. 

The Mexico City trip which will be 
awarded to the winner of the Open 
Division 


includes expense for air 


transportation to and from the air 


terminal nearest the winner’s home, 
and covers sightseeing, meals and 


lodging in Mexico. 
Information on other awards and the 
complete rules follow: 


ELIGIBILITY 

This contest is open to any amateur 
photographer and his family who is 
employed by a NIRA company mem- 
ber or branch member. 


DURATION OF CONTEST 

This contest is open for the calendar 
year of 1960. Entries may be submitted 
at any time prior to midnight Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. 


ENTRIES 
Entrants may submit as many pictures 
as desired at any time during the con- 
test period, but no one will be eligible 
for more than one prize. Mail print or 
prints to Photo Contest, National In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

On the back of each photo, print the 
entrant’s name, address, name of com- 
pany and its recreation director, State 























WHAT IS IT? Not a nightmarish illusion, 
but a photographer’s delight—a Mague, 
plant—one of many rare camera subjeck 
to be found by the winner of NIRA 
employee photo contest on his expen 
paid, one week trip to Mexico. 








whether the photo is to be entered jy 
the Open or Recreation Division an 
include a short description identifying 
the subject. a 


OWNERSHIP 

All entries will become the property of 
NIRA unless a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope accompanies the entry. Do nol 
send negatives. 


TYPES OF PHOTOS 

Black-and-white pictures only are ac F 
ceptable. No print or enlargement mor 
than 10 inches in its longest dimension 
will be accepted. Developing and print FF 
ing may be done by a photofinisher or 
by the entrant. No art work or retouch: 
ing is permitted on the prints or nega- 
tives entered in this contest. 


CLASSES OF ENTRY 
Open Division 





SSRN me Secracco 


No restriction on photo subject. 
Recreation Division 

Photos taken of some phase of the 
recreation program conducted by the 
contestant’s company. May include ae- 
tion shots of sports events, photos of 
social and cultural activities or pictures 
of recreation facilities, displays, ete. 


PRIZES 

Open Division 

First—One week trip for two to Mexico 
City. Air transportation, meals and 
Lodgings, Arranged by Happiness 
Travel Service, Chicago. 4 

Second through fifth—Latest in cam- 
era equipment, film, accessories. 

Special—Members of the winner’ 
camera club will be eligible to ac 
company him on the Mexico City 
tour at special rates arranged 
through the NIRA Travel Council. 


Recreation Division 

First—Winning photo will appear on 
the cover of the March 196] issue 
of RECREATION MANAGEMENT. 
Additional prize: $25 value in wit 
ners choice of photo equipment — 
supplies. 

Second through fifth—Latest in cam 
era equipment, film, accessories. 

Special—The winner’s camera club will 
be awarded darkroom equipment. 
Winners will be announced in the 


March 1961 issue of R/M. 


& 
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for the best in 


employee health and happiness 


eee sponsor an 


EMPLOYEE FLOWER CLUB 


There is no other company sponsored recreational activity 
that provides active and retired employees more pleasure. 
health, exercise, and opportunity for participation and rec- 
ognition as AN EMPLOYEE FLOWER CLUB or ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

Employees plant and enjoy their roses and other flowers 
at their home and the plant. They have the opportunity to 
exhibit their creations at a company sponsored flower show 
or at other flower shows held in the community. 


Employees can study and learn rose and plant culture 





through association with other flower growers and outside 
experts as a member of an EMPLOYEE FLOWER CLUB. 

This recreational activity permits husbands, wives, and 
children of active and retired employees to participate. 

Your company gains through higher employee morale. 
improved community relations, and a closer relationship 
in the employee group. 

EMPLOYEE FLOWER CLUB information may be pro- 
cured through the National Industrial Recreation Associa- 


tion or by writing directly to us. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers, Department EA, Newark, New York 
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NIRA Board in Action 


Convening in Chicago, Oct. 22-23, 
for their regular semi-annual meeting, 
the NIRA Board of Directors took ac- 
tion on a number of measures designed 
to increase Association services. 
® Gordon L. Starr, director of re- 
search, reported the completion of the 
pilot study, “Does Industrial Recrea- 
tion Pay?” conducted by the U. of 
Minnesota under a NIRA _ research 
grant. 

Using questionnaires, personal inter- 
and examination of company 
records, the 122-page study thoroughly 
covered the recreation programs con- 
ducted by the 


views 


four companies in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

The purpose of this pilot study was 
to determine what factors affect the ex- 
tent of participation in industrial 
recreation programs, reasons for non- 
participation and benefits a program 
can give to the company, its employees 
and their families; what specific §re- 
lationships can be established between 
an employee’s participation and_ his 
work performance. 

Findings of the study will be sum- 
marized in a series of articles, the 
first of which will appear in the Jan. 
1961 issue of RECREATION MAN. 
AGEMENT. 
¢ The Board approved additional re- 
search funds to continue research work 
of this nature and set aside funds for 
a NIRA scholarship. 
¢ To further NIRA efforts in research 
and education, the Board discussed pro- 
posals for the possible incorporation of 
a national industrial recreation 
search and education foundation. 
¢ Several proposals to revise regional 
representation on the NIRA Board of 
Directors and a change in voting pro- 
cedures were discussed and referred to 
the Resolutions Committee 
tional study. 
© Reviewing the three-year record of 
the NIRA Fish-A-Rama, the Board 
voted to discontinue the National Finals 
(head-to-head competition) and to 
place greater emphasis on the Postal 
Contest Division of the program (see 
page 10 for additional details). 

e Each director, having previously 
been assigned a study portfolio as a 
part of his duties, reported on his pre- 
liminary findings. The _ portfolios; 
ranging from facility development to 


re- 


for addi- 
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youth programs, leadership training. 
community relations and other sub- 
jects; will provide the basis for pos- 
sible future research studies or pub- 
lication of NIRA program manuals. 

¢ The Pick-Nicollet Hotel was selected 
as the headquarters site for the 1963 
NIRA Conference and Exhibit to be 
held in Minneapolis. 

© Other action: approved sponsorship 
of the Postal Rifle and Pistol Matches 
again in 1961, and extended the Helms 
Industrial Recreation Award program 
to include the new AA (small com- 
pany) membership classification. 


BPAA-NIRA Talk Out Troubles 


Prompted by the tempestuous bowl- 
ing session at the NIRA Conference in 
Detroit last May, the Bowling Pro- 
prietors Assn. of America met on Oct. 
24, in Chicago, with representatives of 
NIRA to hash out some of the problems 
plaguing the No. 1 industrial sport. 

Presiding over the meeting, NIRA 
president Oskar Frowein was flanked 
by five members of his bowling com- 
mittee and executive secretary Don 
Neer. Across the table sat BPAA presi- 
dent Nat Kogan, executive secretary 
Howard Seehausen and four national 
officers. 

As expected, the first and longest 
discussion revolved around length of 
season and prices. 

“We're in a touchy situation,” ad- 
mitted Kogan, who went on to state 
bowling’s economic facts of life. “The 
36-week survival. At 
today’s prices, an establishment must 
run 100 hours a week to make a 
profit.” 

Why the pinch? According to 
Kogan, the average fee in 1940 was 
30¢ a line. Since then, costs have 
tripled and qudrupled. To keep pace. 
Kogan said that today’s line fees should 
be 65¢, yet the average is about 45¢. 

Fearful of a strong reaction against 
raising prices, the proprietors took the 
alternative of demanding a_ longer 
season. This was the wrong move, con- 
cluded the NIRA committee. Length of 
season, not price, is the major com- 
plaint of industrial bowlers. Most 
leagues, they felt, would happily bowl 
a shorter season at higher prices. 

The sliding scale was suggested as 
the best solution to this problem. In 


season means 


































































































AT SPINK TESTIMONIAL, Oskar Fro. F 
wein, NIRA president, greets Hal Schu | 





macher (1); Adirondack advertising 
manager, and Athletic Goods Mfr. presi- 
dent; and Stan Musial (r). 





Cleveland, where it has been used with 


some success, the establishment charges 7 


a bowler $1.65 per night for a 36-week 
season, $1.75 per night for 33 weeks, 
or $1.85 for 30 weeks. 

The proprietors felt that by elimi 
nating excessive prize funds and side 
betting, the bowlers themselves could 
greatly reduce the total cost of bowling 
to individuals. 

Overbuilding, however, was the 
primary concern troubling the pro: 
prietors. Emphasizing that this was nol 
merely an internal problem for the 
bowling industry, they predicted thal 
irresponsible overbuilding would bring 
the return of undesirable elements and 
plunge bowling back into the basement. 

Bringing the point closer to home, 
both groups denounced another by: 











product of overbuilding: under-the- 
table offers and other inducements to 
persuade league secretaries to change 
bowling establishments. 


Acknowleding the — existence of 
“chiseling” proprietors, the BPAA. 
nevertheless, felt that the situation 


could best be controlled by the indus 
trial recreation director. To protect 
himself and his company, as well a 
the bowlers, Kogan said the recreation 
director must accept his responsibility 
in this area and exert some degree of 
authority over the selection of estab: 
lishments. 

“This is not a question of honesty. 
but of ability,” stated Kogan. “The 
presentation of new sites should be 
made by the director to the league 
secretary, not by the proprietor directly 
to the secretary. Then the league bow! 









erscan vote to determine their choice.” 

Contracts between the league and 
“+ proprietor were discussed along 
similar lines. The BPAA, as well as the 
ABC and WIBC, recommends their 
use. In addition, the BPAA strongly 
feels that the contracts should be 
signed, not by the various league sec: 
retaries. but by the recreation director 
or, at least, by the company’s bowling 
association president. 

With this, the group recommended 
that the respective executive secretaries 
develop standards to be used in evaluat- 
ing bids from bowling proprietors. 

The cure of slow bowling was also 
recommended as a method to relieve 
symptoms of bowler-proprietor discon- 
tent. Kogan felt the greatest strides 
could be made in training scorekeep- 
ers to do their jobs quickly and ef- 
ficiently. 

NIRA members participating in the 
meeting included Edith Campbell, State 
Farm; Earl Schreiber, Timken; Carl 
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man. More than 100 industrial recrea- 
tion directors participated in three 
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AT SCOVILL’S Region I Conference: (l-r) Fred Wilson, chair- 
man, Scovill Mfg. Co.; Bob Moss, Avco Corp.; Don Neer, NIRA 
secretary; Roy Lindberg, Bankers Trust Co.; and Scovill vice 
President Alan C. Curtiss, who was the featured speaker. 


and then relaxed with cocktails and 
steak dinner. A wives’ program was also 
included in the festivities. 

Region II Conference in Akron, 
Ohio, Oct. 16-17, co-sponsored by B. F. 
Goodrich, Firestone and Goodyear with 
Charles Mears, Frank Wahl and Chuck 
Bloedorn as co-chairmen. Starting Sun- 
day night with a “New Ideas Buffet,” 
the 55 registrants toured the 40th an- 
niversary exhibit in Goodyear Hall, at- 
tended heard the 
Orioles Gene Woodling and ex-base- 


seminar sessions, 
baller Bob Kennedy. Then the group 
headed for Firestone Country Club 
where they auditioned golf trick shot 
artist Paul Hahn and tried their luck 
on the Firestone course, site of this 
years PGA tournament. 

Other events included a luncheon 
meeting Hamilton, Canada, sponsored 
by DOFASCO’s Murray Dick; the 
Athletic Goods Mfrs. Assn. testimonial 
for J. G. Taylor Spink, Sporting News 
and Sporting Goods Dealer publisher; 
the Athletic Institute’s annual board 
meeting; and the traditional NIRA 
President's meeting with the Mil- 
wauke County Industrial Recreation 
Council. 


Change NIRA Bowling Meet 


Three important changes have been 
incorporated into this year’s 14th an- 
nual National Industrial 
Tournament to make participation in 
the event both more appealing and 


Bowling 


more convenient to employee teams. 
First, nine-game 
event held on a weekend, the tourna- 
ment has been cut to eight games with 
each team rolling four games on Satur- 


traditionally a 
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day and four on Sunday. The change 
allows travel 
Saturday night open for individual 
bowling and other tournament festivi- 


more time and_ leaves 


ties. 

Second, the former 940 limit on 
team averages has been dropped. This 
years meet will be run in two divi- 
sions; Open (no limit), and Regular 
(team averages limited to 900). This 
will permit companies with superior 
bowlers to enter their five best men 
still skilled 
chance at the prizes. 

Third, in addition to the regular 
team event, an individual sweeper with 


and give less teams a 


cash prizes will be conducted for any- 
one desiring to enter. 

All the changes have resulted from 
suggestions made by recreation direc- 
tors who have entered teams in the 
past and from the bowlers themselves. 

This year’s event will be held at the 
8-lane Rose Bowl in Milwaukee, Wis.. 
March 25-26. The meet will be co- 
sponsored with NIRA by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Carl Klandrud, 
tournament chairman. 

Entry fee is $40. per team which 
covers bowling fees, prizes and trophies 
and administrative Com- 
panies may enter two teams from each 
plant 
entry forms will be mailed in the near 
future or may be obtained by writing 
NIRA Headquarters in Chicago. 

All prizes, except for the individual 
sweeper, will be trophies and merchan- 
dise awards. As in the past two years, 


expenses. 


location. Complete rules and 


the Whirlpool Corporation will provide 
the award for high individual total: a 
RCA Whirlpool Supreme portable dish- 
washer. 


AT REGION II CONFERENCE: (Front I-r) Gene Woodling, 
Orioles; Nick Carter, Goodyear vice pres.; Chuck Bloedorn, 
Goodyear; Oskar Frowein, Republic; (back I-r) Fritz Page, 
Goodyear; Neer; Randy West, Goodyear; and Bob Kennedy. 
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RIMERRELO NO 


Compensation Denied 


In a split decision, a New Jersey 
appeals court ruled recently that a 
worker injured in a company softball 
eame after hours and off premises can- 
not collect workmen’s compensation. 

The case, brought before the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court, 
involved Dominic Complitano, 30, who 
broke his ankle while playing for a 
team sponsored by Newark’s Steel and 
Alloy Tank Co. 

Only last year, the State Supreme 
Court ruled that compensation could be 
awarded to an employee injured in a 
softball game on the employer’s prem- 
ises during the lunch period. The Ap- 
pellate Court, however, said Compli- 
tano’s case was different. 

The majority view held that the 
company left all details of management 
of the team up to the employees, and 
“proficiency in the sport bore no re- 
lationship to hiring or to duration of 
employment. The games were played 
off the premises and after hours; the 
employer's financial contribution was 
entirely gratuitous and no benefit of 
any kind was either sought by the 
employer or derived by it from this 
recreation activity.” 

The minority view stated that when 
employees approached the company for 
permission to start a team, the com- 
pany offered to sponsor the team and 
provide $300 for uniforms and equip- 
ment. The backs of the shirts were 
lettered “Steel and Alloy Tank Co.” 

The minority view held that the men 





ee 


LOCKHEED MANAGEMENT Club embarks for 23-day charter tour of Europe. 


sometimes practiced on company prop- 
erty during lunchtime; that the com- 
pany did in fact the team 
regardless of where the games were 
played, and it derived a great adver- 
tising benefit from the shirts. 


sponsor 


The split decision allows an appeal 
to the State Supreme Court. 


Six-Minute Mile at Sun Oil 


“Sure I can run the mile in less than 
six minutes.” 


When J. Rogers Davis Jr... made 
that statement last summer, his co- 
workers in the Research and Develop- 
ment Div. of Sun Oil Co.. Marcus 


Hook, Pa., were not about to let it go 
unchallenged. 

“If you can run the mile in less than 
six minutes,” they said, “we'll buy you 
a lunch.” 

That was all Rogers needed. Every 
Saturday and Sunday evening from 
July through August and on into Sep- 
tember, he huffed and puffed his way 
through training. In the process, he 
lost 20 pounds and ran an estimated 
100 miles. 

News of his progress spread rapidly 
by a flow of bulletins that gave such 
information as his latest time and con- 
dition of his wind. 

On Sept. 25, the day of the race, 
the scene at the Swarthmore College 
track resembled a minor league Olym- 
piad. On hand to watch him shatter 
the six-minute barrier were Rogers’ 
friends, co-workers, parents, a slightly 


Some 150 employees made the trip. Earlier, another group of 30 Lockheed em- 
ployees went on a 23-day group tour of South America. 
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worried wife and _ his completely jin. 
different but happy baby. 

As he started his slow jogging. 
a voice commented, “Looks good, Dy 
he can’t hold up.” 

“No wind,” said another. 

“Poor legs,” said a third. 

But, at the three-quarter mark 
Davis was showing the results of his 
training: he was still on his feet an¢ 
running. 

As he neared the finish line, with 
the price of a lunch hanging in the 
balance, the timer clutched his. stop. 
watch a little more tightly. 

These days there are still som 
people at Sun Oil eating crow. J. Rog. 
ers Davis made good his boast. Hi 
time: a new Research and Develop 
ment record—95:58.8. 























































































Taboo on Fishing Derbies 


Stressing that fishing is a contem. 
plative not a competitive sport, the 
Sport Fishing Institute recently ex- 
pressed its regrets “that the fishing F 
derby idea has become over-promoted, | 
and over-commercialized by some orf 
ganizations in their unwitting burst oP 
enthusiasm over a basically good mo 
tive. The result more often than not 
has been to defeat the good purpose.” 

SFI went on to quote a survey of 
state game and fish agencies that re 
vealed that six states now legally re 
strict such derbies and three more are 
considering such legislation. At leas 
17 would like to eliminate them if they 
could. 

The vast majority believe that der 
bies are not in the best interests: of the 
fisheries (36 states), of sportsmanship 
(39 states), of the public (35 states) 
or of juvenile training (38 states). 4 
States refuse to supply hatchery fish 
for adult fishing derbies. 


ses 








300 Game Payoff 


If a bowler goes slightly berserk after 
rolling a 300 game, there’s good rea P 
son. Certainly no one could blame f 
Robert A. Schumacher, a mechanic for 
Consolidated Edison of New York. 7 

Here’s a run-down on the loot Bob f 
received when he reached bowling’ 
perfection recently: $500. cash from 
the Bronx Bowling Proprietors Assn. 
$500. savings bonds from a_ shift! 
maker, a diamond ring from the Ameri: 
can Bowling Congress, a trophy from 
the bowling center owners and 4 
plaque from Brunswick who made the 
16-pound ball he used. ’ 
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Outlasts Rubber 2 to! 


For indoor or outdoor play—a Wilson TN ball is by any 
standard, the finest basketball you can buy. Players go for 
it...like the precise and easy way it handles. Durability? 
Nothing can match it...underneath that long-lasting TN 
cover is a carcass which never loses its shape. Get the 
Wilson TN ball, the toughest, playingest ball ever built. 


Win With 


Wilbon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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RIMES 


Aluminum Design Awards 
g§ 


Four of the six 1960 Alcoa Student 
Design Merit Awards (see photos) 
were presented for water-inspired, rec- 
reation-minded ideas. 

The Ski-Horse (see photo) is a 
unique concept in water transport for 
the skin diver. Propelled by a motor 
encased in the pod formed by two 
aluminum shells, the Horse is ridden 
on the two skis projecting backwards. 

The Polliwog (see photo) fishing 
boat can be folded into a unit smaller 
than a card table and weighs only 27 
pounds including anchor. 

The modular swimming pool (see 
photo) is assembled from two types of 
aluminum panel, a 6’ equilateral tri- 
angle and a 6’x9’ rectangle. Pool is 
made water tight by a plastic gasket- 
ing material. 

A gas-propelled water rescue missile, 
2 “Ribbon Chair” and a minimum liv- 
ing shelter for disaster areas were the 
other Alcoa design winners. 

The student creators of the six win- 


ning designs were chosen by the fac- 
ulties at the industrial design schools 
participating in the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s annual awards pro- 
gram. 


Doctors Endorse Phy. Ed. 


The nation’s physical educators got 
a healthy boost in their fight for a fair 
share of time and money spent on 
school and college curriculums. 

At their 1960 meeting, the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical 
Association passed the resolution, “that 
the American Medical Association re- 
affirm its long-standing and fundamen- 
tal belief that health education should 
be an integral and basic part of school 
and college curriculums and that state 
and local medical societies be encour- 
aged to work with the appropriate 
health and education officials and agen- 
cies in their communities to achieve 
this end.” 


The group also resolved, “that the 
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minum design, is used to transport skin 
divers and serve as “base” while diving, 





American Medical Association through 
its various divisions and departments 
and component medical societies do 
everything feasible to encourage effec. 
tive instruction in physical education 
for all students in our schools and 
colleges. 


Coffee Consumption Down 


This year, the U. 5. consumed onl) 
377 million cups of coffee per day. 
As anyone can see from the Pan. 
American Coffee Bureau reports, this 











The Rifle and Revolver Group of The Chase Manhattan Club was organized 
in 1934 and has been affliated with the NRA since 1937. 


Among the club's activities is participation in the Bankers Athletic League 
in which pistol teams from various New York banks, insurance companies and 
other financial firms compete on a weekly basis. The club also has a team in 


THE RIFLE AND 
REVOLVER GROUP 
OF THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN CLUB 


Chairman Eugene P. O'Brien 
Vice Chairman Louis Van Buskirk 
Secretary John A. Sael 


Sponsored by 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
New York, N. Y. 


CLUB OFFICERS 


Write for Information 


SKI-HORSE, Syracuse U. winner of aly. P 





the Manhattan Rifle League. 









All club shooting—including the pistol league, practice firing and qualifica- 
j tion matches—is held at the bank-owned range in lower Manhattan. This range 
| has seven 50-foot firing points for both rifle and pistol. 

NRA is proud of its association with The Chase Manhattan Bank and salutes 
| both the bank and its employee gun club. 





Industrial Recreation Executives are invited to 
write to the address below for further informa- 
tion on organized rifle and pistol shooting. 
Details on how your company may sponsor an 
NRA-afhiliated club will be sent without cost 
or obligation. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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» POLLIWOG, U. of Illinois, aluminum 


design winner, folds into a 
3'x2'x14' unit for carrying. 


compact 


is quite a drop from last year’s record 
rate of 393 million cups. It means that 
the average person over 10 years of 
age now drinks only 2.77 cups a day. 

However, the coffee break continues 
to be a big factor in the consumption 
picture. This year’s Bureau study 
shows that 74% of all non-farm em- 
ployees take breaks and have coffee 
available. 

The Bureau attributes the drop in 
coflee drinking to a continuing rise in 
the number of teen-agers and young 
adults the 


entering coffee-drinking 


to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 







ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


MODULAR 
Institute’s winner, made of panels, can 
be disassembled and moved, or expanded. 





SWIMMING POOL, Pratt 


market. Another possible reason: a 
decline, this year, in the percentage of 
heavy coffee drinkers, those consuming 
five or more cups a day. 


AMF Buys Ben Hogan Golf 


Expanding its the 
leisure-time market, American Machine 
& Foundry last month acquired the 
Ben Hogan Company, a manufacturer 
of quality golf equipment. 

Purchase price was reported at $3 
million of AMF common stock. 


operations in 





“We are convinced that the golfing 
industry has a very promising poten- 
tial,” stated AMF board chairman 
Morehead Patterson. “Future growth 
of the industry is supported by rising 
population, higher incomes, increased 
leisure and the fast 
popularity of the game itself. Over the 
past decade, sales of golf equipment 


time, erowing 


have grown in excess of 150%.” 

Ben Hogan will continue the design, 
development and sales promotion work 
on the entire line of products. 


State Parks Boom 


A measure of the growing public de- 
mand for recreation is reflected in fig- 
ures showing changes in state park 
programs, as reported by the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Key statistics 


for 1959 show: 


Total attendance 255,309,602 up 7.6% 
Tent, trailer camping 13,733,510 up 5% 
Agency expenditures $88,268.419 up 20% 
Land expenditures $14.834.071 up 96% 
Funds available $139,340.618 up 3% 
Revenue $20,773,469 up 14% 
Personnel 16,690 same 
Number of Areas 2433 up 4% 
Total acreage 5,680,909 up 5% 


all activities 





GYM S®/ FINISH 


<>. 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest @ 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-6 ; 

C0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and « 

: Ask the Hillyard finishing my gym floor. e 
“Maintaineer®" in your area OC Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. ° 
3 0 No obligation! - 

—also for tips on preparation e 
for dances, etc. He’s : 

sy f ly Piste einctnsnssccsommnsennsion . 

On Y S. Firm or ; 

Not Your Payroll. Institution...... : 
Address.... ° 

. 

City State . 

. 
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BUYERS GUIDE 


AND ADVERTISING INDEX 


The NIRA Buyers Guide of industrial recrea- 
tion products and services includes all those 
firms which have shown interest in industrial 
recreation either by becoming Associate or 
Affiliate members of NIRA, by exhibiting at 
the 19th annual NIRA Conference or by ad- 
vertising this year in RECREATION MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Bold face listing indicates additional in- 
formation is available in that company’s 
advertisement which appears in this issue. 
Page number of the ad is given in pa- 
renthesis. 

Product and service listings are grouped in 
the following categories: 

SPORTING GOODS 
Athletic Equipment 
Hunting Equipment 
Fishing Equipment 
Athletic Apparel 
FACILITIES 
Architects, Designers 
Playground, Park Apparatus 
Sports, Recreation Installations 
Maintenance Supplies 
Amusement Parks 
TRAVEL 
Carriers 
Hotels & Resorts 
Tour Operators 
VENDING 
PRIZES, TROPHIES, GIFTS 
HANDICRAFTS, HOBBIES, GAMES 
MUSIC & ENTERTAINMENT 
RECREATION SERVICES, ORGANIZATIONS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Sporting Goods 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Adirondack Bats, Ine. (67) Baseball, softball, Little League. Pony 
League, Babe Ruth League and fungo bats. Hal Schumacher, Adv. 
Mer., McKinley Ave., Dolgeville, N. Y. Phone: 5281 

Dayton Racquet Co. (40) Steel tennis, badminton and paddle tennis 
racquets. E. Louis Munday, Owner., 302 S. Albright St., Arcanum, 
O. OWens 2-8556 

Hanna Manufacturing Company; Johnny Broadnax, Athens, Ga. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. (5) Louisville Slugger bats. Power-Bilt 
golf clubs, Grand Slam golf clubs. Jack McGrath, Adv. Megr., 434 
Finzer St., Louisville 2, Ky. JU 5-5226 

The MacGregor Co. (17) Complete line of athletic equipment, balls 
and uniforms. Cincinnati 32, O. KIrby 1-3464 

Midwest Folding Products, Inc., Prospect Ave., Roselle, Ill. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Equipment for baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, softball, track, golf. tennis and other team and individual 
sports. R. O. Morgan, Sales Mer., 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. 
Mo, CHestnut 1-2900 
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Seamless Rubber Company. Complete line of rubber athletic balls 
playground balls, underwater equipment, trainer supplies. Harp 
Andrews, 253 Hallock Ave., New Haven 3, Conn. STate 7-221] | 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. Chicopee, Mass., JEfferson 3-3971 

Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. (16) Sico tuck-away tennis i, 
Folds and rolls on its own casters, built-in net posts. U.S.T.1.A, qy, 
proved. Elton T. Jones, V.P., Sales, 5215 Eden Ave. South, Minne. 
apolis 24, Minn. WEst 9-4663 

Universal Bowling & Golf Corporation. Complete equipment and ser. 
ices for bowling, golf, billiards; bowling and golf apparel: trophie, 
for all sports and events, Ray Olsen, 525 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. WAbash 2-5255 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. (23) Manufacturers and distributors oj 
all athletic and clothing items serviced by our 27 branches, Fi 
Reutinger, 2233 West St., River Grove, Ill. GLadstone 6-6100 

Wittek Golf Range Supply Co. (63) George W. Lynn, 5128 W 

North Ave., Chicago 39, Il. BErkshire 7-1040 


HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


Converse Rubber Company (see listing under Athletic Apparel) 
Remington Arms Company, Inc, Sporting Firearms. ammunition, trap; 


and targets for hunting and shooting. A. A. Riehl, Bridgeport 2, F 


Conn. EDison 3-1112 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp., (3) Nev 
Haven 4, Conn. 


FISHING EQUIPMENT 

Converse Rubber Company (see listing under Athletic Apparel) 

Shakespeare Company. (4) Fishing reels. rods, lines; archery bows, 
arrows, kits and miscellaneous accessories. Everett R. Hames, Sales 
Mer., Kalamazoo, Mich. FI 4-0101 

Zebco Company. Complete line of casting and spinning reels and rods: 
REEL-N-RODS, and fishing tackle items. R. F. Lafferty, Pres., Box 
270, Tulsa, Okla. LUther 5-1571 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 


American Knitwear & Emblem Mfrs. (66) Custom made em- 
blems, letters, pennants, banners, ribbons, buttons, trophies, im- 
printed tee shirts, sweatshirts. jackets, hats, plastic specialties. Dick 
Keezer, Plaistow 12, N. H. EVergreen 2-8936 

AMF Pinspotters, Inc. (see listing under Rec. Installations) 

Brunswick Corporation. (68) (see listing under Rec. Installations) 

Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. Sportswear & athletic uniforms with 
printed, individual designs. Fund raising items and camp togs. 115 
College Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. BRowning 1-2235 

Converse Rubber Company. Complete line of athletic and sporting 
footwear. Grady Lewis, Natl. Sales Mgr., 2000 Mannheim Road, 
Melrose Park, Ill. FIllmore 5-3440 

The General Athletic Products Co. Athletic clothing for baseball. 
basketball. softball, gym and track. Also manufacturers of award 
jackets. Robert Grodzensky, Riffle Ave., Greenville, O. Lincoln 
8-413] 

The MacGregor Co. (17) (see listing under Athletic Equipment) 

Nat Nast Bowling Shirts Inc. Bowling shirts for men, women, boys and 
girls. Nat Nast, Jr., 816 Central, Kansas City 5, Mo. VIctor 2-1853 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. (see listing under Athletic Equipment! 

Universal Bowling & Golf Corporation (see listing under Athletic 
Equipment) 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. (23) (see listing under Athletic Equip: 
ment) 


Facilities 


ARCHITECTS & DESIGNERS 


Harrison and Associates. Site planning consultants. Recreation area 
planning and development. Landscape architects and engineers. 
Arthur L. Harrison, 40814 Douglas Ave., Ames, lowa. CEdar 2-1589 

Sterling, Lord-Wood & Van Suetendael; Everett H. Lord-Wood, 10 
N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


PLAYGROUND, PARK APPARATUS 


American Playground Device Company. (29) Heavy duty play: 
ground, swimming pool, dressing room equipment; picnic grills and 
tables, park benches; softball and tennis backstops. Warren 
Miller, Pres., P. O. Drawer 790, Anderson, Ind. Phone: 2-0280 

Game-Time, Inc., Wm. E. Garrett, Dir. of Sales, Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2345 

Hancock Iron Works. Outdoor grills, set in masonry or on steel 
pedestal; controlled draft, long lasting, tamper proof. 58 W. Pike 
St., Pontiac, Mich. FEderal 5-6230 

The Mexico Forge, Inc. Engineered park and play equipment. Robt. 
S. Wormser, Mexico, Pa. McAlisterville, Pa. 97 

Miracle Equipment Company, R. G. Ullrich, Sales Mer., P. 0. Box 
275, Grinnell, Iowa, BElmont 6-4000 

Playground Corp. of America, 5 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. Phone: 
WA 4-1167 
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Recreation Equipment Corp. (40) Heavy Duty playground equip- 
ment, swimming pool equipment and indoor basketball equipment. 
John D. Nash, Sales Mgr., Dept. RM, Anderson, Ind. Phone: 35315 


sporTS, RECREATION INSTALLATIONS 


f American Locker Company, Inc. Lockers-coin operated. Over 50 


locker sizes. Locks on charge or refund basis; time tested, security- 
built, meter-equipped, for lease or sale. George Niden, Asst. V. P., 
Sales, 211 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. HAncock 6-6830 

AMF Pinspotters, Inc. Manufacturers of a complete line of bowling 
equipment and accessories for bowlers. Jericho Turnpike, Westbury, 
L.L, N. Y. EDgewood 3-6900 

Brunswick Corporation. (68) A complete line of bowling equip- 
ment, supplies and bowler accessories ranging from automatic pin- 
setters to bowling lane finishes. 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WEbster 9-3000 

Dixie Rink Sales. (66) Completely portable, salvable, hardwood 
floors and complete tent covered skating rinks. Basketball and dance 
floors. Use anywhere. W. T. Schackelford, Dixie Ave., P. O. Box 
415R, Smyrna, Ga. Phone: 435-5978 

The Flxible Company, Locker Div., J. Austin Smith, Dir., N. Water 
St., Loudonville, O. 

National Pool Equipment Co. Prestressed, precast concrete swimming 
pool, complete line of deck equipment, filter systems, underwater 
lights, chemicals, consulting engineering services. Don Bolinger, 
Vice Pres., Lee Highway, Florence, Ala. AT 2-1620 

Steber Mfg. Co., Div. of Pyle National Co. Floodlights for sports and 
recreation. W. T. Callaghan, Asst. Sales Megr., 1334 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. DIckens 2-6300 


MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 
Hillyard Chemical Co. (25) P. O. Box 909, St. Joseph 1, Mo. 


AMUSEMENT PARKS 
a? Park, Robt. N. Burley, Off. Mgr., P. O. Box 1794, Huntington, 
. Va. 

Euclid Beach Park, The Humphrey Co., FE. P. Shilliday, Mgr., Cleve- 
land 10, O. IV 1-7575 

Geauga Lake Park. Large amusement park. 31 rides, refreshments. 
boating, miniature golf course, penny arcade. Chas. W. Schryer, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Geauga Lake, O. LOgan 2-5581 

Kenneywood Park Corp., Carl Henninger, 4800 Kennywood Blvd., 
Duquesne, Pa. 

Lakeview Amusement Company. Industrial picnic facilities. Harold 
K. Barr, Washington Park, Michigan City, Ind. TRiangle 4-5258 


Travel 


CARRIERS 


Alaska Airlines. Scheduled passenger and cargo air service from 
Portland and Seattle to Alaska cities, including Fairbanks, An- 
chorage, Nome. Alvin C. Schweizer, Reg. Sales Mgr., 595 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. PLaza 2-1144 

B.0.A.C., Fred Pinchem, Dist. Sales Mgr., 1239 Washington Blvd., 
Detroit 26, Mich. WO 1-8400 

Capital Airlines Inc. Air transportation. Air tours and group travel. 
Jack E. Brown, Comm. Sales Mgr., Washington National Airport, 
Washington, D. C. REpublic 7-6830 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Transportation—international airline. 
Passenger and air cargo service. KLM is the world’s first airline. 
John A. Bussian, Jr., 62 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. FI 6-3635 

Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc., 1885 University Ave., St. Paul 1, 
Minn, MIdway 6-2966 

Pan American World Airways System. Aviation; serving the six con- 
tinents of the world. P. M. Siefert, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long 

_Island City 1, N. Y. STillwell 6-5858 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines, Jan Yones, Mgr. Tour & Charter 
Dept., 720 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-1070 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. (7) Herb Lynn, 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Phone: Your nearest TWA Sales Office 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Hotel Fontainebleau. America’s largest and finest resort hotel, cabana 
and yacht club. Master hosts to individuals, small or large groups. 
Joe Lucko (Chicago Office), 44th & Collins Ave., Miami Beach, 
Fla. JEfferson 8-8811 

Hawaiian Village Hotels. 20 acre resort hotel, Waikiki Beach, Hono- 
lulu. Excellent accommodations for individuals, tours, incentives, 
conferences, conventions. Information on request. John Hickman, 
a Sales Office, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. STate 

Hotel Corporation of America, Earl G. Duffy, Natl. Sales Mgr., 464 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
otel Manhattan. New York’s newest hotel, completely air-condi- 
tioned. 1400 rooms with bath, television and radio. Times Square. 
Wm. H. Hutchinson, Dir. of Sales, 700 Eighth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. JUdson 2-0300 





Hotel Great Northern, L. P. Toy, Dir. of Sales, 118 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. ClIrele 7-1900 

New York Convention & Visitors Bureau. Promoting individual and 
group vacation travel to New York City. Charles Gillett, Eileen 
Roddick-Roberts, 90 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. MUrray Hill 
7-1300 

Ozark Playgrounds Association. A non-profit organization designed to 
assist recreation directors plan employee vacationing, group tours, 
meetings, and retirement relocation. G. Tom Ayers, Exec. Dir., 112 
W. 4th St., Joplin, Mo. MA 4-4250 

Schine Enterprises, Inc. Unique convention and resort hotels 
and inns with a staff of experts catering to industrial tours, meet- 
ings, seminars and training sessions. Seymour L. Morris, 375 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. MUrray Hill 8-0110 

Sheraton Corp. of America, Matty Mathewson, Reg. Sales Mgr., % 
Sheraton Towers Hotel, 505 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sir John Hotel. Resort hotel. swimming pool, restaurant, cocktail 
lounge and night club. David Probinsky, Mgr., 216-276 N.W. 6th 
St., Miami Dade, Fla. FRanklin 3-3381 

Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada 


TOUR OPERATORS 

Allen Travel Service, Inc. Employee groups to all destinations. 
Wholesale and retail. Branch office in Honolulu, Hawaii. R. FE. 
Lydon, 2037 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, O. TOwer 1-6660 

Allied Travel, Inc., Hans M. Helbling, Exec. Mgr., 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

American Express Co. (63) Complete travel service: travellers 
cheques, money orders, credit cards, foreign remittances, overseas 
banking, field warehousing, armoured cars, etc. Mr. D. Daly or Miss 
V. Clark, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. WH 4-2000 

Cartan Travel Bureau, Don B. Feather, Prom. Dir., 108 N. State St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Thomas Cook & Son. Organization and direct operation of quality but 
inexpensive employee tours. James J. Lynch, Mgr., Group Travel 
Div., 587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 8-4000 

Elliott Travel Service. Complete service for industrial employee travel 
groups and sales incentive programs. Our experience and per- 
formance guarantees success. Thomas P. Shanahan, 18663 Livernois, 
Detroit 21, Mich, UN 2-7555 

Golf Tours, Inc., Dave Rosen, Pres., 23 W. 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Happiness Travel Service, a Div. of Happiness Tours. (47) Com- 
plete travel service to “anywhere in the world”. Escorted tours, 
group or individual, domestic and international. Benjamin Getzoff, 
6 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. ST 2-4900 

Edward Krones Enterprises; Edward Krones, 509 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Lanseair of California, Inc. (30) Travel and Tours. Walt Peters, 
11971 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. GRanite 2-3518: 
BRadshaw 2-1031 

Lanseair Travel Service, Inc. /ndustrial travel; employee vacations, 
incentive plans; wholesale and retail to all parts of the world. 
Jorgen B. Kolle, 1027 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. ME 8-6675 

Maupintour Associates; Alan Citron, Natl. Sales Repr., 1236 Massa- 
chusetts, Lawrence, Kan. 

Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Sears C. Winslow, Vice Pres., 70 School 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Transmarine Tours Ine. (53) Specialists in group travel, foreign 
and domestic. Established in 1936. Members of all transportation 
conferences. Tom Broderick, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
OXford 5-4460 

Transport & Travel Contractors, Ine. (2) Vacation travel to 
Europe, Mexico and Hawaii and all parts of the world; charter 
fights, employee vacation programs, sales incentive contests. John 
Ricksen, Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N. Y. COlumbus 5-5700 

Universal Travel Agency; L. Roupioz, 3 Rue Meyerbeer, Paris 9e, 
(Opera) France 

Universal Travel Inc. Complete travel service for group and inde- 
pendent arrangements. 345 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. CA 2-6821 


Vending 


ABC Vending Corp., R. Smerling, 50-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Ravenswood 15000 

Automatic Canteen Company of America. Complete automatic mer- 
chandising, food services, and background music systems. 1430 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. DElaware 7-5900 

The Coca-Cola Company. Coca-Cola. T. D. Barre, 310 North Ave., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. TRinity 5-3411 

Interstate Vending Company. Full line of vending machines: coffee, 
candy, cold drinks, cigarettes, ice cream, milk, sandwiches, hot 
soup and food; pastry. Louis Loizzo, 251 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. WHitehall 3-3535 

Madison Concessions, Inc., Thomas C. Funk, Pres., 700 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Ind. 

Northwest Automatic Products Co., Griswold Vending Div., R. T. 
Steiner, Gen. Mgr., 1700 Linden Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

continued 
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program, souvenirs. 


for NIRA’s 20th anniversary 


CONFERENCE 
and EXHIBIT 


Key speakers, nationally prominent in business and rec- 
reation, spotlight ideas for successful program management. 


Seminar sessions dig into the problems and solutions 
concerning a wide range of specific employee activities. 


Only national exhibit of industrial recreation products 
and services displays the newest tools of your trade. 


Special demonstrations provide first hand knowledge of 


the skills and program requirements of specialized activities. 


Registration fees: $40. for NIRA company and branch mem- 
bers, $50. for non-members, $20. for wives. Includes reception, 
two luncheons, NIRA banquet and floor show, door prizes, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
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Buyers Guide (cont.) 


530 local Pepsi-Cola bottlers throughout the U.S.A, Norman Wasser. 

590 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. MUrray Hill 8-4500 *% 

Quick Cafeteria Services, Inc. A completely automatic cafeteria; , 
complete vending program; a catering service to industry serving 
60.000 people daily. Fred W. Sarkis, Pres., 645 Maple St., Rochester 
11, N. Y. BE 5-6000 

Rudd-Melikian, Inc., Stanley G. Carter, 300 Jacksonville Rad., Hat 
boro, Pa. OSborne 5-4200 

The Seven-Up Company. Refreshing 7-Up in bottles, cans and pre. 
mix. All types of 7-Up vending machines and 7-Up coolers. Jos, R, 
Schaack, Conv. Megr., 1300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. GArfield 
1-0960 

Vendall Company, Inc., Wm. R. Zuber, Vice-Pres., 1820 E. 38th St, 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Vend-O-Matic Co., Bernard Bagan, 4218 N. Elston Ave., Cheigao 18, 
Ill. 


Prizes, Trophies, Gifts 


American Knitwear & Emblem Mfrs. (66) (see listing under 
Athletic Apparel) 

Eastman Kodak Company; Chuck McNary, 343 State St., Rochester 
4, N. Y., LOcust 2-6000 

Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. Trophies, plaques, medals, lapel emblems. 
class pins, ribbons, buttons. 68 Pine St., Providence, R. I., DExter 
1-5444 

Edwin W. Lane Co. Incentive awards for every occasion—trophies, 
plaques, medals, prizes. “If it is an Award. we have it.” 32 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 2-2317 

Organization Services Inc. (29) Picnic prizes, Christmas. toys. 
sports novelties, caps. Manuals on picnics and Christmas parties 
Awards, promotion ideas. 8259 Livernois Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
TExas 4-9020 

Saunders, Inc. Manufacturers’ agents and exclusive wholesale dis. 
tributors for the largest selection of nationally advertised merchan- 
dise, sales incentives, premiums and service awards. Harold J. Hol: 
son, Carl Lippard, 101 E. 8th St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone: 332-1194 

Saunders Mfg. & Novelty Co. Xmas toys and packages for all age 
groups. Picnic prizes and hats, party favors. Dave Shanker, 708 
Frankfort Ave., Cleveland 13, O., CHerry 1-3817 

Smith Enterprises, Inc. Children’s Christmas parties that get results; 
employee Christmas gifts. P. O. Box 188, Rock Hill, S. C. Phone: 
4027 

Trophies, Inc., M. L. Herwitt, 1450 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Universal Bowling & Golf Corp. (see listing under Athletic Equip- 
ment) 

Waldron & Co. Inc. Wholesalers of awards, gifts, prizes, employee 
purchases. J. J. Waldron, 1211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
LOcust 8-5100 


Handicrafts, Hobbies, Games 


American Handicrafts Co. Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas 

Bulbhome, Sassenheim-Holland (Europe) 

Cleveland Crafts Co. (Cleco) Handicraft materials of all types for 
every program. Immediate service. Werner Magnus, Cleveland. 
Chicago, New York, Nashville, Los Angeles. 

Eastman Kodak Company (see listing under Prizes, Trophies, Gifts) 

Jackson & Perkins Co. (19) John H. Slagle, Newark, N. Y. 

Jewel Creations. Do-it-yourself costume jewelry kits for industrial 
recreation programs. Successful from teen-age groups to golden 
age clubs. Alex. Samuels, 11 W. 30th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
CH 4-0756 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. (see listing under Mis 
cellaneous) 

S & S Arts & Crafts. (66) Inexpensive projects for arts and crafts 
programs. We specialize in materials for group activities. Free 
brochure. Hy Schwartz, Colchester, Conn., LE 7-2325 

Tandy Leather Co. Mary Frank, Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas 

The United States Playing Card Company. Manufacturers of CON- 
GRESS, BICYCLE and other high grade playing cards. Cincinnati 
12, O., REdwood 1-0220 


Music & Entertainment 


Jerome H. Cargill Producing Organization, J. H. Cargill, 140 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., OR 5-2810 : 
Music Theatre Incorporated. Leasing agent for Broadway's best must 
cal comedies. Consultant-producer of employee productions of these 
Broadway hits. Peter Kelley, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
CI 7-6538 
Jack Reed Orchestras & Shows. Representing top national name bands 
and acts of entertainment. 15769 James Couzens, Detroit 38, Mich. 





Pepsi-Cola Co. Pepsi-Cola syrup, bottles and premix serviced by oy 





UNiversity 1-8337 
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> Saxony Clothes. (53) Blazers, formal wear and uniforms for glee 








clubs. athletic activities, conventions, awards. Manufacturer sells 
direct at wholesale prices. Michael Saxon, 230 Canal St., New York 
12, N. Y.. WO 2-6290 


Wenger Music Equipment Co. Manufacturers of the Wenger Band- 


wagon (outdoor band shell-portable), indoor shells, portable stages, 
risers. music stands and other music equipment. Harry Wenger, 118 
W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn., Phone: 2361 


Recreation Services, Organizations 


\mateur Softball Association of America. Official softball rulebook 
and guide; Balls & Strikes, official softball newspaper; softball 
rules in picture. B. E. Martin, Exec. Secy., 11 Hill St., Suite 201, 
Newark 2, N. J., MArket 3-6375 

\merican Bowling Congress; Frank Baker, Exec. Secy-Treas., 1572 
E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee, Wis., WO 2-3520 

{ssociation of American Playing Card Manufacturers. Preparation 
and distribution of manuals for conducting Bridge, Pinochle, 
Euchre. Cribbage and other card tournaments for employees. , ea 
B. Powers, Exec. Secy., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
MUrray Hill 5-2472 

The Athletic ee een (61) Films and publications for sports and 
recreation. Theodore Bank, Pres., 805 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, IIl. Wititehell 4.2680 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of America; Howard Seehausen, Exec. 
Dir., Executive Plaza, Park Ridge, Ill., TA 5-5591 

Boy Scouts of America; C. M. Tribur, Natl. Dir., Civic Relationships, 
National Council, Route 1, New Brunswick, N. J. CHarter 9-6000 

League of Federal Employee Associations; E. J. Smith, Jr., Chm., Bd. 
of Directors, P. O. Box 372, Benjamin Franklin Sta., Washington 4, 
D. C., STerling 3-3100, Ext. 293 

National Association of Amusement Parks, Pools & Beaches. Publiciz- 
ing to the industrial recreation managers the outstanding opportuni- 
ties for holding picnics and outings at Amusement Parks, Kiddie 
Parks, etc. John S. Bowman, Exec. Secy., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill, RAndolph 6-1528 

National Bowling Council. Materials and programs for the promotion 
of bowling in industrial plants, factories and industry in general. 
Homer Klene, Hq. Off., 3925 W. 103rd St., Chicago, Ill., PRescott 
9-3340 

The National Golf Foundation, Ine. (59) Nation’s source of plan- 
ning and organizing information for the development of all types of 
golf activities and facilities. Rex McMorris, Exec. V.P., Rm. 804, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl., WHitehall 4-3564 

National Rifle Association. (24) Recreational shooting programs— 
leagues, shoulder-to-shoulder matches, postal matches-—with rifle. 
pistol and shotgun. J. H. Fauntleroy, Dir., Membership Div., 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., District 7-3412 

National Sporting Goods Association. (50) G. Marvin Shutt, Exec. 
Dir., 716 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., DElaware 7-3870 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Mfrs. Institute; Jim Dee, Dir., Shoot- 
ing Development, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 
6-1814 


Miscellaneous 


Background for Business; Millicent Linden, Dir., 520 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y., MU 2-5844 

Kathryn Beich Candies, Paul F. Beich Company, Bloomington, Ill. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., T. C. Elliott, 2111 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich., WO 2-1587 

General Development Corporation. Builders and developers of Port 
Charlotte. Florida, and other planned communities, featuring “re 
new-ment” for retirees, vacationers, and investors. Dewey V. Cum- 
mings, 2828 Coral Way, Miami, Fla., Highland 4-8371 

General Underwriters, Inc., Walter R. Howell, Jr., 730 Buhl Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich., WOodward 3-5240 

Hightower Laboratories. Vitamin food supplements to industrial firms 
or employee groups who wish to increase income. Charles C. High- 
tower, 4029 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif., NOrmandy “4-1447 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. “Scotch” brand tapes, 
Thermofax mac chines, Audio and Video tapes, “Sasheen” ribbon, 
electrical products, abrasives, adhesives, Magnetic tapes, etc. 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul, Minn., PRospect 6-8511 

Moffett & Klein Corporation; John E. Klein, Pres., 141 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Morgan Sign Machine Co. Line-O-Scribe sign machines for pro- 
ducing announcement signs, posters and visual aids., 4510 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl., LOngbeach 1-5926 

Organization Counsellors, ‘Inc. A comprehensive service devised for 
organizations, associations, clubs, groups offering completely 
packaged group trips, functions, conventions, fundraising, in the 
United States or abroad. 40 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., HAncock 

} 

The World Outdoors. Free motion picture films, color and sound; 
hunting. fishing, travel. adventure. Fred M. Carley, Pres., P. O. Box 
549, Danbury, Conn., Ploneer 8-2726 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE ...FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 


Appoved 


PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
f defective materials and construction 
% . +.» specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


> >» » > Send for New Catalog 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN'’S 
JIM PATTERSON 


Aleminom | Matasb doa | 








DIVING PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 
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“Let’s Have a Picnic!” 


PICNIC MANUAL 


CONTAINING 


OVER 100 SUGGESTED 
GAMES AND CONTESTS 





Including 
Planning Charts ¢ Sites $1.00 Each 
Themes * Finances 6 for $5.00 


Publicity . . . Ete. Postpaid 
PROFITABLY USED BY HUNDREDS OF 
FACTORIES, SCHOOLS, AND CLUB RECREATION LEADERS. 


“Your Publication Lets Have a Picnic is one of the most 
Helpful Booklets For Planning An Outing I Have Ever Seen. 
We Should Have Had Semuthion Like It In Our Club File 
Years Ago.’’ ___Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
“Fills A Real Need.’’ ___Thompson Products, Inc., Detroit. 
“Last Summer I Used Your Manual For Our Picnics and 
Found It Most Useful And Beneficial.’’ __Defense Plant 
of Proctor & Gamble, Milan, Tennessee. 
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National Industrial Recreation Association 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


Section 1—Name: This Corporation shall be known as the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. It shall be a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation. 

Section 2—Offices: The principal offices of the Association shall be 
in such locations as may be determined by the Board of Directors 
from time to time. 

Section 3—Insignia: The Association shall have such official insignia 
as the Board of Directors may determine. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


Section l—Aims and Objectives: The aims and objectives of the As- 
sociation shall be to further the development of employee recreation 
as a benefit to the community, to industrial and commercial firms 
and to their employees; and as a means of improving relations be- 
tween management and employees and between the employees them- 
selves. 

In order to effectuate these purposes, the Association shall serve as 
a clearing house for the dissemination of information and ideas on 
employee recreation; shall assist its members in the solution of their 
specific recreational problems; and shall perform such other services 
as may be required to bring about better understanding and accept- 
ance of employee recreation. 


ARTICLE ITI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1—Classification of Membership: Membership in this As- 
sociation shall be divided into seven (7) classifications, as follows: 

Type A—Company memberships shall be available to those in- 
dustrial and commercial firms and corporations or the 
employee recreation associations thereof, who are inter- 
ested in the development and maintenance of employee 
recreation facilities and programs. 

Type B—Individual memberships shall be available to individuals 
interested in Association activities and objectives who 
are not connected with an industrial or commercial firm 
or corporation or an employee organization. 

Type C—Associate memberships shall be available to industrial 
and commercial firms and corporations and to trade as- 
sociations or other organizations interested in the growth 
of employee recreation or in contributing funds for the 
development of specific projects or phases of employee 
recreation programs. 

Type D—Affiliate memberships shall be available to other associa- 
tions or organizations whose purposes are consistent with 
or related to those of this Association. These may include 
local amusement parks, sporting goods dealers, bowling 
establishments, etc. 

Type E—Honorary memberships may be conferred upon persons 
rendering outstanding contributions to the industrial rec- 
reation movement, or related fields. 

Type F—Student memberships shall be available to students major- 
ing or minoring in the field of employee recreation at a 
college or university where such training is offered, and 
where a student chapter of the National Industrial Ree- 
reation Association has been established. 

Type G—Industrial Recreation Council affiliation memberships are 
open to cities who have organized councils or associations 
comprised of business and industry in a given area. 


All applications for membership shall be subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Membership Fees: Annual membership fees in the As- 
sociation shall become due and payable on acceptance of a member- 
ship and thereafter on the first day of the calendar month following 
the anniversary of the original acceptance of the membership accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 





Type A—Company Memberships: 


A A—Companies with less than 500 employees......... : $ 20.00 
A—Companies with 501 to 1,000 employees.............................. 35.00 
B—Companies with from 1,001 to 5,000 employees.................. 65.00 
C—Companies with from 5,001 to 10,000 employees................. 95.00 
D—Companies with over 10,000 employees............. ceca 125.00 
Type B—Individual Memberships...............................----0-0-0---+- 15.00 
Type C—Associate Memberships........... . 250.00 


(In addition to this fee, Associate Members may with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, contribute 
grants-in-aid to the Association for development of 
specific projects or phases of employee recreation pro- 


grams). 
Type D—Affiliate Memberships........................ ; w----- 100.00 
Type E—Honorary Memberships....................-...-.---------------------- No fee. 
Type F—Student Memberships............................-.-0-ss-:scsceseeesees 2.00 
Type G—Industrial Recreation Council Affiliation................ 15.00 


Section 3—Rights and Privileges of Membership: All members of 
the Association in good standing shall be eligible to all rights and 
privileges of membership as established by the Bylaws and, from 
time to time, by the Board of Directors, except that: 


(a) Company members shall have the sole right to vote on affairs 
of the Association through their duly designated and ac- 
— representatives at the rate of one vote per member- 
ship. 

(b) Duly authorized officers or executives representing Company 
members shall have the sole right to hold an elective office or 
directorship of the Association. This right shall automatically 
terminate 60 days after an officer or director ceases to be in 
the employ of the company he represents, unless within 60 
days he again becomes the representative of a Company 
member. 


Non-voting branch and/or division firms are not eligible to 
vote or hold office. 


(d) Not more than two members of the Board of Directors shall 
be from the same member company or its subsidiaries. 

(e) If the designated company representative is unable to attend 
the annual meeting, it is the member company’s duty to notify 
the executive secretary in writing 24 hours prior to the annual 
meeting, and the individual voting in his stead must be em- 
ployed by the member company for which he is voting. 


—_ 


(c 


Section 4—Delinquency and Termination of Membership: Any mem- 
ber failing to pay annual dues within ninety (90) days after due date 
shall be considered delinquent and dropped from membership in the 
Association. Memberships terminated by reason of delinquency may 
be restored within the ensuing year upon payment of one year’s dues 
from the beginning of the delinquent period, upon the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1—Officers: The officers of this Association shall be President, 
four (4) Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Director of Research and 
Education and an Executive Secretary. 

(a) The President and four Vice-Presidents shall be elected from 
the Board of Directors by the Members in good standing as 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, following the annual 
election of officers. 

(c) The Executive Secretary shall be appointed by the Executive 
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Committee, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and 
shall hold office until his resignation or removal by the Board 
of Directors. 


(d) The Director of Research and Education shall be appointed 
by the President, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
following the annual election of officers. 


Section 2—Duties of Officers Generally: The duties and powers of 
the officers of the Association shall be such as are by general usage 
indicated by the title of the respective offices except as may be other- 
wise specified by these Bylaws or prescribed by the Board of 
Directors. 


(a) President: The President shall act as presiding officer of the 
Executive Committee, Board of Directors and general meetings 
of the Association. He shall perform such other duties as are 
by general usage indicated by the title and specified or pre- 
scribed by these Bylaws or the Board of Directors. ° 


(b) Vice Presidents: Each Vice-President shall be placed in full 
charge of a specific phase of the general program of the As- 
sociation, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be prescribed. 


(c 


— 


Treasurer: The Treasurer shall have general supervision over 
all funds and assets of the Association and shall cause to be 
kept full and accurate records of all receipts and disburse- 
ments. He shall render to the Board of Directors, at periodic 
intervals, an account of the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion and shall prepare and submit for approval of the Board 
of Directors the budget of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
also perform such other functions as the Board of Directors may 
direct from time to time. 


~ 
a. 


Executive Secretary: The Executive Secretary shall, with the 
advice and counsel of the President, Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors, be in charge of the operation of the 
Association’s executive offices and shall be responsible for and 
empowered to conduct details of Association operations ac- 
cording to policies and regulations established by the Board 
of Directors. He shall be a member, ex-officio, of the Board of 
Directors, Executive Committee and all other committees and 
maintain full records and minutes thereof. He shall give notice 
of all meetings of members or Directors when and as herein 
provided and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. The 
Executive Secretary shall be bonded to an amount established 
by the Board of Directors. The Executive Secretary shall be 
required to report to the Board of Directors annually as to the 
progress of the Association since the last annual meeting. 


~ 
® 
— 


Director of Research and Education: The Director of Research 
and Education shall, with the advice and counsel of the Presi- 
dent, the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, be 
in charge of all research projects and educational activities 
of the Association and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. 


Section 3—Vacancies in Office: If the office of President or any other 
elective office of the Association become vacant by death, resignation, 
disability or otherwise, the Executive Committee shall nominate one 
or more persons for the unexpired term for which the vacancy 
exists. Names of such nominees shall be submitted by referendum to 
the Board of Directors of the Association and all votes must be cast 
within the period specified in the notice of the referendum vote. No 
nominee shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall 
receive a majority of the votes cast by Directors of the Association. 
In the interim period the office of President shall be filled by the 
immediate Past-President. 


Section 4—Term of Office: All elected officers of the Association 
shall serve for a period of two years or until their successors are 
duly qualified and elected. The Treasurer and Director of Research 
shall serve for one year or until a successor has been appointed. 
The President of the Association is eligible for re-election as presi- 


dent five years after the year of his previous election to the office of 
president. 


ARTICLE V—DIRECTORS 


Section 1—Number of Directors: The control of this Association 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors which shall consist of sixteen 
(16) members of the Association in good standing, the Treasurer, 
the immediate Past-President, and the duly appointed Director of 
Research and Education. 


Section 2—Duties and Powers of Directors: It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to control and direct the affairs of the 
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Association and its property. It shall have the power to perform 
such other functions as are generally indicated by its name and 
do all lawful acts and things as are not, by these Bylaws, directed 
to be exercised by the members. 


Section 3—Vacancies on the Board of Directors: If, for any real 
whatsoever, a Directorship of the Association becomes vacant, the 
Executive Committee shall nominate one or more persons for the 
unexpired term for which the vacancy exists and submit such noni- 
nations to the Board of Directors for referendum vote. No nominee 
shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall receive q 
majority of the qualified votes cast within a period specified in the 
notice of such vote. 


Section 4—Term of Office: The elective directors of the Association 
shall serve for a period of two years or until their successors are 
duly qualified and elected, eight directors (one from each of the 
following eight geographic regions) to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 


Section 5—Eight Geographic Regions: For voting purposes the eight 
geographic regions of the United States, Canada, Saudi Arabia 
and Mexico, are as follows: (See map on page 4.) 


Region One (East): The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Saudi Arabia. 


Region Two (Mid-East): The States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and District 
of Columbia. 


Region Three (Midwest): The States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Region Four (South): The States of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 


Region Five (Northwest): The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Alaska. 


Region Six (Southwest): The States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mexico. 


Region Seven (West): The States of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and Hawaii. 


Region Eight (Dominion of Canada): The Provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1—Annual Meeting: The time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors or, at their direction, by the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Special Membership Meetings: Special meetings of the 
membership may be called by the President with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, by the Board of Directors, or by any 
elected officer of the Association at the written request of not 
less than forty (40) per cent of the members in good standing. 


Section 3—Directors’ Meetings: The Board of Directors shall meet 
on dates to be determined by it, upon call of the President, or by 
any elected officer of the Association at the written request of 
not less than forty (40) per cent of the qualified Directors. 


Section 4—Notice of Meetings: Notice of all meetings of the As 
sociation or its Board of Directors must be issued by the Executive 
Secretary not later than thirty (30) days in advance thereof. If 
such be a special meeting, said notice must be accompanied by a 
statement of the purpose of such meeting and no other business 
shall be considered other than that specifically stated. 


Section 5—Quorum: A quorum for any duly called regular or 
special meeting of the Association shall be twenty (20) per cent 
of the members in good standing. A quorum for any regular or 
special meeting of the Board of Directors shall be a majority 0 
the qualified Directors. A simple majority of the accredited votes 
cast at any regular or special meeting of the membership or Board 
of Directors shall be necessary for the approval of any questions 
except as otherwise provided in these Bylaws. 
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ARTICLE VII—COMMITTEES 


Section 1—Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive 
Committee composed of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the immediate Past-President and the Executive Secre- 
tary the latter ex-officio, The Executive Committee shall meet on 
dates to be determined by it, upon the call of the President or 
by a majority of its number. During intervals between meetings 
of the Board of Directors the Executive Committee shall advise 
with and aid the individual officers of the Association and shall 
generally perform such duties and exercise such powers as may 
he delegated by the Board of Directors. A quorum for any meeting 
of the Executive Committee shall be a majority of that committee. 


Section 2—Advisory Committee: The President shall appoint an 
advisory committee of not less than three individuals from the 
past-presidents who shall be available for such duties as he may 
assign. 

Section 3—Nominating Committee: The President shall appoint 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee not less than ninety 
(90) days preceeding the annual meeting of the Association. The 
chairman shall choose his own committee, of not less than five (5) 
members, from among the members in good standing giving due 
consideration to the geographical distribution of the membership. 
The committee should also represent a true cross-section of the 
membership as far as is possible. The Nominating Committee shall 
solicit suggestions from the membership and present a suggested 
slate of officers to be voted upon at the annual meeting. (This is 
done by the most recently elected regional director who polls his 
region and reports the results to the chairman.) 


Section 4—Resolutions Committee: A Resolutions Committee shall 
be appointed by the President at such time and in such manner 
as he may determine except that the Chairman shall be named 
with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Section 5—Other Committees: The President shall have the power 
to appoint such other special or standing committees as may be 
deemed necessary to the best interests of the Association except 
as may be otherwise provided by these Bylaws. 


ARTICLE VIIIT—ELECTIONS 


Section 1—Recommendations: Sixty (60) days prior to the annual 
meeting the Executive Secretary shall issue, to all members in good 
standing, announcement of the appointment of the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, and invite written recommendations for 
all elective offices and directorships of the Association which shall 


become vacant at the forthcoming annual meeting. Such written 
recommendations, to be considered by the Nominating Committee, 
must be received in the Executive Offices of the Association not 
later than ten (10) days prior to the annual meeting. 


Section 2—Number of Nominees: The Nominating Committee shall 
nominate not less than one candidate for each elective office and 
directorship of the Association. Immediately following the report 
of the Nominating Committee, in the order specified herein, addi- 
tional nominations for the Board may be made from the floor by 
voting members located in the same region as the person they 
nominate. All present elected Board members and incoming direc- 
tors, except the president, are eligible to run for the presidency. No 
person shall be nominated for any office or directorship without 
that person’s consent. 


Section 3—Order of Nomination and Election: The order of nomi- 
nation and election shall be as follows: 

(a) Eight (8) Directors 

(b) President 

(c) Four (4) Vice-Presidents 


Section 4—Voting: Voting shall be by written ballot except where 
the number of candidates does not exceed the number of vacancies. 
The candidate receiving the highest number of votes for the office 
of President shall be declared elected. The candidate for Director 
in each of the Eight Regions receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. If the number of candidates for Vice- 
Presidents exceeds four (4), then the four receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1—Amendment by Meetings: These Bylaws may be 
amended at any meeting of the Association upon the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the accredited members present and entitled 
to vote provided that a copy of the proposed amendment for con- 
sideration at such meeting shall have been mailed, together with 
notice of the time and place of said meeting, to every member in 
good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior thereto. 


Section 2—Amendments by Referendum: These Bylaws may also 
be amended by referendum upon the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members voting, provided that the form, content and dates 
of such referendum shall have been approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the Board of Directors, and provided that a copy of 
the proposed amendment shall have been mailed to each member 
in good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior to the 
deadline for such vote. 
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19th Annual Conference Proceedings 


On the next 30 pages, R/M presents the official Proceedings of the 19th annual 
NIRA Conference and Exhibit. This exclusive compilation of the most up-to-date 


information on industrial recreation represents the combined thinking of 400 


leading industrial recreation directors who participated on the conference pro- 


gram. As a major contribution to the literature in this field, these Proceedings 


make a valuable addition to your professional library. 


PANEL I 


Recreation Programs for Companies 


With Less than 2,000 Employees 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Hudson, Personnel Services 


IBM Corporation, Rochester, Minn. 


Year-Round Program 


C. G. MANORE, Services Supervisor, Ethyl Corp. 
of Canada, Ltd., Corunna, Ontario, Canada 

We qualify easily as a member of 

this group of companies having fewer 
than 2,000 employees: we have about 
80. This may not seem like much raw 
material for an organized recreation 
program, but in fact we have a year- 
round program that is distinguished, 
we think, both for quality and 
quantity. Of our 80 employees, about 
75 are members of the Recreation 
Club. I think that this is the best 
evidence of the popularity and success 
of our program. There are four reasons 
for this happy state: 

1. We have able, energetic, and en- 
thusiastic leaders. 

2. We are well financed. Our mem- 
bership dues are high, and we 
have a generous Company sub- 
sidy. Because we have a good 
income, we are able to run most 
of our activities on a “free” basis. 
Having paid his dues, a member 
and his family take part in most 
activities without further expense. 

3. We have available in our com- 
munity good physical facilities 
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for both inside and outside ac- 
tivities. 

1, Our community is fairly com- 

pact—about 60,000 people. 

On these factors, and having in mind 
the kind of people we have for mem- 
bers, we have built a program which 
we hope has something of interest to 
everyone, and which offers 
kinds of activity. 


several 


Our members as a group are rela- 
tively young—nearly all between 25 
and 40. Nearly all are married: most 
have young children, and all live in 
the community or within each driving 
distance of it. 

Here is our program: 

1. For the family: Picnic, Christ- 
mas party for the children, Skat- 
ing parties. 

2. For all adults: One 
dance, and one dance. 

3. For the men: Stag parties. 
Sports—hockey, softball, and 
shooting. 

1. For the women: Dinners for 
the women employees and their 
husbands 

5. For special interests: 
ming party (winter) ; 


dinner 


Swim- 


Card 


parties; Badminton, 
golf; newspaper 
These activities we have because all 
have considerable appeal. We do not 
have activities of limited appeal which 
require regular meetings such as a 
stamp club, or car club, or handicrafts. 
Half of our members are shift work- 
ers and for limited appeal activities, we 
are unable to muster enough members 
for meetings. 


bowling, 


Three points about scheduling 
events: 
1. We have found it desirable to 


schedule our activities, publish 
the dates, and expect a good 
crowd. We do not spend much 
much time asking people if they 
will attend. We know from ex- 
perience about what number to 
expect. 
2. We try to accommodate all shifts 
in turn for major events. 
3. We have our heaviest program in 
the Fall, Winter, and Spring. 
One activity I want to mention es 
pecially is our newspaper. I mention 
the paper for two reasons. One—it is & 
popular feature—it has a readership of 
200% (the members take their copies 
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home to their wives). Two—many 


' people experienced in these things 
> think that a paper like ours is an al- 


mosf impossible accomplishment. 

We put out eight or nine issues a 
year from September to June. It is 
written, illustrated, typed, and as- 
sembled by our members. It is a 
“ditto'ed” paper and runs from 10 to 
18 pages each issue. It contains shift 
and group gossip, reports of past ac- 
tivities, plans for future activities, 
humor, and any other bits of informa- 
tion that the reporters think worth- 
while. 

The paper makes two significant 
contributions to our group. One—it 
gives our members an opportunity to 
express themselves in print. Two—it 
keeps everyone well informed of our 
club activities. 


Noon Hour Program 
MARY J. BEST, Recreation Director, Distillation 


Products Industries, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Distillation Products Industries is 


classified as a chemical industry and 
employs approximately 350 people—of 
this number 78% are men. We are 
relatively a “young” organization hav- 
ing been formed in 1939. The average 
age of our employee is 38.2. 
D.P.I.’s recreation program is very 
diversified, which enhances its appeal 
to all age groups and all types of 
people. 
To give you a brief picture of our 
over-all recreation program, I shall 
break down the activities into 2 cate- 
gories—Sports Activities and Social 
events, 
Our sports activities consist of : 
Archery 
Bowling—men’s league, women’s 
league, mixed tournaments, etc. 
Golf—men’s league, mixed tourna- 
ments, invitation tournament 
Horseshoes 
Softball 
Table tennis 
Tennis 
Volleyball 
Hole-in-one tournament 

Social events we sponsor include: 
Bowling banquet 
Kiddie cartoon show 
Christmas party (adults) 
Halloween hoedown 
Family picnic 
Sports banquet 
Euchre tournaments 
Bridge 

We also have what I refer to as 
Community Projects. These include a 





doll dressing contest and exhibit and a 
Christmas toy collection. 

Many of the aforementioned activi- 
ties are an integral part of our noon 
hour recreation program. 

As in most plants, D.P.I.’s lunch 
hours are staggered—salaried person- 
nel usually have a 45 minute lunch, 
some hourly and production 
people are limited to 44 hour. The 
lunch period starts at 11:30 a.m. and 
ends at 1:30 p.m. 

To clearly define the noon hour 
recreation program, may | digress for 
a moment and clairify our plant’s 
physical set up. D.P.I. operations are 


most 


located in two main buildings; the 
Ridge building houses administration 
and research personnel; the Mt. Read 
plant encompasses all production and 
administrative personnel related to pro- 
duction. 

Noon hour recreation at our Ridge 
building consists of table tennis set up 
in the recreation room, tables for 
pinochle, euchre and duplicate bridge 
set up in the recreation office, and in 
addition, there is a lending library and 
a rack of 14 popular magazines located 
in the recreation office for noon hour 
browsing and reading. 

At the Mt. Read plant, Vita Vac, our 
employee activities club, has some out- 
door facilities in addition to table 
tennis, card playing, and of course, the 
14 popular magazines for noon hour 
browsing and reading. The Mt. Read 
outdoor type of person may enjoy an 
archery range, two horseshoe courts 
and a volley ball court. 

During the year Vita Vac may add 
a few “specials” to the regular noon 
hour program. For instance, the Hole- 
In-One tournament, which is operated 
on a ballfield adjacent to the Ridge 
building from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
For Mt. Read production people and 
trick workers, we specifically schedule 
certain hours, so they too, may have 
the opportunity to participate. These 
hours are from 3-5 p.m. 

Another “special:” if we hear of or 
are advised of some outstanding 16 mm 
film, we shall set up a film showing at 
both locations. For occasions such as 
the Christmas holidays, Vita Vac may 
also arrange for special movie show- 
ings at both locations, during lunch 
hours. 

Although D.P.I. is a small plant, we 
have been very fortunate in securing 
some excellent facilities—such as the 


recreation room. recreation office, 


archery range, horseshoe courts. and a 
volley ball court. 
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Bowling 


HOWARD HONAKER, Recreation Director, Fault- 
less Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio 

Webster's Dictionary defines bowl- 
ing as a game played by rolling balls 
so as to knock down wooden pins that 
are set up at the far end of an alley. 

But, at the Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany. the word bowling means far 
more than Webster’s definition. 

For 188 of the Faultless Rubber 
Company's 540 employees either bowl 
in our own sponsored bowling leagues 
or on a Faultless sponsored team at the 
city bowling lanes. It is actually hard 
to believe, but over 34% of the em- 
ployees at Faultless are participating 
in the Faultless bowling program. 

We run our employee bowling leagues 
at our own recreation building which 
has four bowling lanes in it. We have 
league bowling going on every night of 
the week and Saturday afternoons. 

We have a men’s league, a women’s 
league, and a mixed doubles league 
running at our own lanes and also 
sponsor six teams in 
leagues at the city lanes. Each league 
has its own officers and I, as Recrea- 


various city 


tion Director, oversee the program. 

Each bowler pays $1. per night for 
bowling and 60¢ of this money goes 
into the Faultless Athletic Association as 
a bowling fee and the other 40¢ goes 
into the league prize fund. At the end 
of the league season, the Faultless 
Athletic Association will donate half as 
much money that is in the prize fund 
to the prize fund so that the bowlers 
actually get 114 times the prize money 
back that they put in. The Athletic As- 
sociation also donates trophies to mem- 
bers of the winning teams of each 
league. 

Our bowling leagues are sanctioned 
by the American Bowling Congress and 
the bowlers are eligible for all awards 
that the American Bowling Congress 
gives for high scores. 

We also run tournaments at the end 
of the league season to determine our 
individual factory champions. Tourna- 
ments are conducted in both men and 
women’s singles, men and women’s 
doubles, and mixed doubles. We have 
excellent participation in these tourna- 
ments and we feel that running these 
tournaments is a fine way to conclude 
our bowling season. 

How do we get so many employees 
to participate in our bowling program? 
Actually the answer to this question is 
quite simple. We here at Faultless be- 
lieve that bowling relaxes employees 
after a hard day’s work in the factory 
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and are very enthused about our pro- 
gram ourselves. When you are en- 
thusiastic about something, it is not 


hard to instill this enthusiasm into 
others. 
We start’ publicizing when our 


leagues will start on our sports bulletin 
boards about a month before the 
leagues get underway. This publicity 
gets the employees thinking about 
bowling, and they begin forming teams 
for the coming season. Each depart- 
ment usually forms a team and enters 
the league. Employees who have not 
been asked to join a team can leave 
their names with me, and I will either 
place them on a team or form another 
team to enter a league. Our leagues are 
all run on a handicap basis so all teams 
will have a chance to win. 

At the end of the bowling season, I 
turn out a bowling booklet which is 
given to each bowler so he or she will 
have a complete recap of the past 
season. 

At the Faultless Rubber Company 
we can truthfully say the Faultless 
bowling program is growing as Fault- 
less grows. 


All-Company Dinner 


EDITH CAMPBELL, Activities Supervisor, State 
Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Ill. 
The State Farm Insurance Com- 


panies is a multiple line company; its 
mutual auto company being the world’s 
largest insurer of automobiles. The 
Company has 16 regional offices 
located throughout the United States 
and Canada, plus the home office 
located in Bloomington, Illinois. Each 
of these offices have their own em- 
ployee activities association. 

The activities association about 
which I will speak is composed of 
1,700 employees from the Home Of.- 
fee, Midwest Office, which is one of the 
16 regional offices, Warehouse and TIli- 
nois State Agency all located in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. In order to service 
these employees the company has a 
staff of three people with two offices, 
one located at the Midwest Office, the 
other at the Home Office. The Com- 
pany maintains a 33 acre year around 
park for their employees which is 
staffed by 40 people during summer. 

In 1959 our Activities Association 
sponsored 83 different events. other 
than noonhour activities, which varied 
from one night to those held 52 nights 
during the year. Participation for these 
events totalled 14,608 people. giving an 
average of 176 people per event plus 
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committee members. At the Midwest 
Office full length movies are shown 
in serial form during the lunch hour 
once a month and average a daily at- 
tendance of approximately 600 people. 

One of the largest events sponsored 
is the smorgasbord prepared and 
served by our employees. It is held on 
a Sunday in early spring and has an 
attendance of between 1,000-1,200 em- 
ployees and their family members. 

To sponsor an event such as this, a 
large and efficient committee is needed, 
the members usually numbering be- 
tween 85-100 with the majority of these 
people on the committees which pre- 
pare and serve the food. A place with a 
large seating capacity is also needed 
and for this reason is held at our Mid- 
west Office where the lunchroom has a 
normal seating capacity of 240 people 
but for specials occasions can be made 
to accommodate many more. 

The ticket and publicity committees 
have little advertising and selling to 
do, as everyone looks forward to this 
event and clamor for tickets. 

The food committee chooses the 
menu and then orders and helps pre- 
pare the food. This year the menu con- 
sisted of 6 hot meats, 2 hot vegetables. 
2 hot potatoes and potato salad, 7 
salads, 11 assorted desserts, 
d’oeuvres, rolls, coffee and milk. 

Our Park clubhouse is used for pre- 
paring the food. On Friday night the 
committee starts by arranging assembly 
lines with tables, stoves, and etc. for the 
food preparation that begins at 8:00 
Saturday morning. 

After breakfast is served to the com- 
mittee, the fun really begins as every- 
one starts cleaning vegetables, peeling 
and deviling eggs, breading meat, mak- 
ing meatballs, sauces, salads, or what- 
ever needs to be done. It takes about 
35-40 people to prepare all the food 
needed. After the food is ready for the 
big day on Sunday, the transportation 
committee takes it to a cold storage at 
one of our grocers. 

After a good night’s sleep the food 
committee starts working at 7:00 a.m. 
Sunday at the Midwest Office in order 
to have everything ready for the first 
serving at noon. Prior to Sunday, a 
committee constructs a 24’ x 24’ cook 
shack outside the receiving room, sets 
tables for the food lines in the dead 
storage area and one of the main cor- 
ridors, sets ice tables and rearranges 
some of the furniture in the mailroom 
which is used for the salad and hors 
d’oeuvres, a section of the boiler room 
is converted into an area for making 


hors 
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coffee and the maintanence room is the 
headquarters for the rolls, butter and 
dishwashing crews. As you can see our 
committees overcome any obstact®s jn 
their way. 

The lunchroom is rearranged g 
tables and ice cream and milk coolers 
can be handy. As noon draws near, the 
servers, bus boys, cooks, mother’s littl 
helpers, dishwashers, don clean white 
aprons and hats and get set for the 
grand rush. On the stroke of 12, the 
ticket takers start the people thru who 
are waiting in line and by 1:00 p.m, 425 
people are well fed and complimenting 
the committees for a job well done. 
These committee members aren't 
through for the day yet, but begin again 
for repeat performances at 2 and 4. 

By the time the last person is fed. 
the committee has prepared and served 
1,200 pieces of chicken, 20 gallons of 
bar-be-cued pork, 188 Ibs. of shrimp. 
360 lbs. of roast beef, 88 lbs. of meat- 
balls, 135 Ibs. of baked ham, 2235 lbs. 
french fried potatoes, 200 lbs. whipped 
potatoes, 179 lbs. of potato salad, 60 
lbs. frozen corn, 60 lbs. of peas and 
carrots, 392 lbs. of salads such as 
carrot and pineapple, fruit jello, wal- 
dorf, bing cherry, kidney bean and 
green bean salad, 40 Ibs. butter, 45 
lbs. cottage cheese, 1,400 bread rolls. 
1,300 pieces of pastry such as cup- 
cakes, cake, eclairs, cream puffs, cream 
horns, brownies, etc. 

The committee has also served 900 
glasses of milk. 1,000 deviled eggs. % 
bundles of green onions, 144 packages 
radishes, 108 stalks of celery, 40 pack- 
ages of carrots, 8 gallons olives, 8 gal- 
lons of pickles, 15 lbs. smoky links, 24 
cans of crab meat, 23 14 pints of sour 
cream. 61 lbs. of bulk cheese, 58 large 
packages of Ritz crackers, tidbits and 
bacon thins, and around 2,000 cups of 
coffee. After the last person is fed, the 
clean-up committee takes over and puts 
the office in order for work on Monday 
morning. 

These committee members work hard 
and are happy as larks when fellow 
workers compliment them on the won- 
derful food and efficient serving. 

It is really a wonderful sight to see 
these people working so hard and yet 
having so much fun at the same time. 

During the year our Activities as 
sociation will sponsor several other 
types of dinners such as, chicken, 
shrimp, spaghetti, chili, turkey, pam 
cakes and sausages, prepared and 
served by our employees. 

These dinners are lots of fun—Why 
don’t you have one. 
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CO-CHAIRMEN: Walter Dowswell, Recreation Director 


Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


J. J. Minella, Executive Secretary 


Kodak Park Athletic Assn., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Proprietors’ Viewpoint 


JOSEPH F. PAULUS, President, Bowling Proprie- 
tors’ Association of America, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
As President of the Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association of America. BPAA for 
short, | am representing some 5,000 
member-establishments, with more than 
75,000 lanes in their combined opera- 
tions. These facilities comprise about 
85% of all the commercial lanes that 
cater to the bowling public today. 

It is also worth noting that our 
membership includes _ establishments 
throughout the United States (47 of 
the 50 states), its territories and pos- 
sessions, Canada and Mexico, and the 
day may not be far distant when the 
scope of BPAA membership becomes 
world-wide. 

In addition, we have members and 
afhliated associations not only in the 
game of tenpins but also in the so- 
called “small ball” games of duckpins, 
candlepins and five-pins. All of which 
is by way of saying that BPAA is truly 
representative of proprietor-interests 
throughout the bowling industry. 

Industrial bowling programs are a 
tremendously important part in the 
day-to-day operation of our member- 
establishments in many parts of the 
country. So much so that the National 
Bowling Council, of which BPAA is an 
active member, has developed a com- 
plete set of promotional guides for the 
formation of company bowling leagues 
which the brochure describes as “tops 
for industrial recreation”. 

According to figures developed by 
the American Bowling Congress close 
to 15% of all ABC sanctioned leagues 
are in the “industrial” or “business” 
classification. Applying this percentage 
to the total membership of the bowler 
organizations, ABC and WIBC, we find 
that over 500,000 men and more than 
150,000 women are participating in in- 
dustrial leagues today. In addition, 
there must be upwards to 7,500 young: 
sters in company-sponsored junior pro- 
grams, 


But apparently the industrial bowl- 


ing picture is not entirely a_ bright 
and rosy one. About a year ago your 
Association published the results of a 
national bowling survey in RECREA- 
TION MANAGEMENT, the official 
publication of NIRA. We considered 
these findings so significant that we 
reprinted the study verbatim in our 
magazine, The Bowling Proprietor. 

Among other things, we were im- 
pressed with the statistic that bowling 
programs are conducted in almost 95% 
of business and industrial firms; and 
we were highly gratified with the un- 
qualified endorsement of bowling pro- 
grams by company recreation direc- 
tors. 

“By far the majority of recreation 
directors rated bowling as their most 
successful sports program,” said the 
writer of the article. “Many used glow- 
ing terms to describe its value in build- 
ing good employee relations.” 

Then came the bad news 
survey findings. 

“However, the answers to the ques- 
tion, ‘How can industrial bowling be 
improved?’ were surprisingly strong 
and even resentful... . 

“Specifically they deal with lack of 
good facilities in some areas, policies 
on length of season and fees, unco- 
operative attitudes of some bowling 
proprietors . . .”. 

The report goes on to say, “There is 
an obvious need for more cooperation 
and understanding between industry 
and bowling proprietors. Many com- 
panies want a shorter season. The 
proprietor must have a fairly long 
season to stay in business”. 

Of the total response to the NIRA 
survey, 38% of the recreation directors 
made a strong point of asking for 
more and better facilities. This is a sur- 
prisingly high figure, especially at a 
time when we in the bowling industry 
are wrestling with the problem of over- 
building, indiscriminate location of new 
establishments and market saturation. 

According to BPAA studies, there 


are at least 30 major cities in the 


of the 
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Better Bowling for Industry 


United States today where overbuild- 
ing has reached the critical point of 
saturation. There are at least 70 other 
markets in which the headlong rush of 
new construction is threatening the 
stability of the industry. We define 
“saturation” as the point at which the 
ratio of population per lane falls sharply 
below the 1,000 mark set by the manu- 
facturers and suppliers. 

Thus, if there actually is a problem 


of need for more facilities to ac 
commodate industrial leagues, our 
“friends” the manufacturers are 


rapidly solving it for all of us! Of 
course, the end result may be a case 
of the operation succeeding but the pa- 
tient dying because many a bowling 
proprietor is going to be out of busi- 
ness by the time overall supply and 
demand are in balance again! 

As your NIRA study pointed out 
however, the whole problem is probably 
a localized one in certain areas of the 
country where additional facilities may 
be needed. Elsewhere it could result 
from the inability of some company 
leagues to secure ideal bowling times. 
This is a polite way of saying that 
everybody wants on the 7 o'clock 
shift! 

Another 24% of your respondents 
asked for shorter seasons while 13% 
more said bowling fees were too high 
and should be reduced. In other words, 
more than one-third of your members 
apparently feel that the average bowl- 
ing proprietor has a great thing going 
and that he can and should shorten his 
league season, lower his bowling fees, 
or both. 

Here are the facts on length of 
season and bowling fees as developed 
from an industry-wide analysis of op- 
erating ratios in the bowling business 
by the management and accounting 
firm of Ernst & Ernst. According to 
this study, the average length of league 
season throughout the country is 33 
weeks; the average charge per game 
for bowling is 45¢; the average operat- 
ing profit before taxes is 4.4% and the 
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net after taxes is 2.5%. 

These operating figures 
hardly suggest an ability on the pro- 
prietor’s part to reduce either length 
of season or bowling fees without 
jeopardizing his entire operation. The 
costs of operating a bowling establish- 
ment are in the same upward spiral 
as those of any other business up and 
down Main Street, U.S.A. 

Our pinsetting costs alone rose an 
average of 15% between 1956 and 
1958. Perhaps we have not done a 
good enough job of telling our story 
to the bowling public. Perhaps we 
should make copies of our Ernst & 
Ernst Report available to your mem- 
bers as an antidote to the “big profit” 
propaganda _ the are 
putting out to keep the bowling boom 
booming. 


somber 


manufacturers 


This is not to say that some adjust- 
ments canont be worked out, especially 
on the length of season. Many of our 
members and affiliated associations are 
actively at work to promote organized 
league competition as a year-round ac- 
tivity. 

I think you will find many of them 
open-minded to the possibility of a 
that is shorter winter 
leagues and longer summer sessions, as 
suggested by your NIRA study last year. 
Frankly, however, to make a go of the 
split-season idea from the proprietors’ 


split-season, 


standpoint your member-companies 
must come up with substantially more 
than the 16%, 12-week participation 
in summer bowling programs, reported 
in your survey. Today, thanks to air- 
conditioning and other comfort-con- 
venience factors, 90% of our BPAA es- 
tablishments are open around the 
calendar and already run an average 
summer-league season of 12 weeks. In 
other words, if our people are to main- 
tain volume, quality and service on a 
split-season operation, they must have 
league commitment of at least 24 weeks 
each per half season. 

I want to reaffirm the awareness of 
BPAA, our members and affiliated as- 
sociations everywhere to the impor- 
tance of industrial bowling in the 
recreation market. If there are areas 
of misunderstanding between industry 
on the one hand and the bowling pro- 
prietors on the other, conference dis- 
cussions such as this should enable us 
to hammer out at least some of our 
differences and come up with ideas 
for compromise that are mutually ac- 
ceptable to both sides. 

The least we can do is to come 
away with a better understanding of 
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each others problems, and that in itself 
is an accomplishment of the first 
magnitude! 


ABC Assistance 


FRANK K. BAKER, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Bowling Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. 


All of us at ABC are extremely 
grateful to you folks for the interest 
your respective organizations 
demonstrated in bowling. 

Like your Association, the ABC is a 
nonprofit, noncommercial organization. 
Our prerogatives, therefore, involve no 
jurisdiction over the commercial as- 
pects of the game. 

ABC rules and specifications have 
become standards for the game, and 
we have developed many services for 
our memberships over the years. In ad- 
dition to the more dramatic things like 
awards for 300, 299 and 298 games, 
the recognition for the champions in 
every league and the bonding protec- 
tion, these services include many be- 
hind-the-scene supplies and aids on how 
to operate leagues and tournaments. 

We welcome every opportunity to 
work with you and are anxious to help 
you obtain the fullest satisfaction from 
your bowling programs.” 

Many industrial bowling problems 
could be avoided with more advance 
thought to some of the league rules as 
follows: 

1. Transfer of players from team 
to team. Under ABC Rule 124, closed 
leagues must have a rule prohibiting 
or limiting conditions under which 
players may transfer if they want it. 
Otherwise, members of league may be 
used on any team. 

2. Provision b of Rule 124 stipu- 
lates that an individual may bowl with 
only one team during any week’s 
schedule. (Could bowl with different 
teams if one match is a_ postponed 
event. ) 

3. Develop a clear rule or position 
on status of men laid off, discharged 
or no longer employed by firm. Under 
ABC rules, an individual has an equity 
interest in a league for its duration un- 
less there is some specific rule provid- 
ing for his separation and/or ineligi- 
bility in case he is no longer with firm. 
Even with loss of eligibility, such indi- 
viduals must be given any individual 
or prorated share of prize money due 
him or his team at time he leaves 
team! Payment could be held to end of 
season. If rules are silent on this point, 
the man technically remains eligible 
for rest of season. 


have 


4, New rule regarding substitution 
of players. It permits leagues to adopt 
regulations on rotation of players— 





low man to sit out—straight rotation, f 


etc. Without such rule, captain has 
supreme authority on men he will use 
and when to substitute. 

5. Handicaps will not cure every. 
thing. Happier leagues obviously are 
those where team strengths are fairly 
comparable. Departmentalized — com. 
petition frequently a problem when 
some teams are too strong for every: 
body else. Recommend handicaps for 
both teams in a match-especially when 
high team series and high team game 
awards are posted. Figuring only the 
difference in strength and applying 
handicap to only low team is unfair, 
Example—Two 800 Average Teams 


850 843 actual 
800 30 
50) 60%—30 pins 873 
800 843 
800 0 
0 60%—0 pins 843 


(no handicap) 
Left- and right-handed bowling by 
same individual—treated as separate 
bowlers. 

Because many industrial leagues de- 
posit their funds in credit associa- 
tion accounts, they seem to think there 
is no need for the ABC bonding pro- 
cedures to protect league funds. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case. 
For example, there were 36 bond pay: 
ments in industrial leagues in which 
losses developed because league officials 
had not deposited the money as re 
quired. 

This emphasizes the need for 
monthly verification by the president 
as required by ABC to make sure the 
money is being turned in. Verification 
means checking on the current balance 
and then doing some arithmetic to see 
if the proper amount is there, based on 
weekly collections, etc. 


Junior Bowling 


HOMER G. KLENE, Executive Vice President & 
Treasurer, American Junior Bowling Congress, 
Chicago, Ill. . 

There were two major changes 


the operating structure of the National 
Bowling Council which took place in 
the past twelve months. These two 
changes came about because of the 
tremendous growth of the American 
Junior Bowling Congress and the need 
for a full-time executive officer to 
supervise, administer, and direct the 
activities of both the NBC and AJBC. 

The headquarters office of the NBC 
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was moved from Washington, D. C., to 


q Chicago. Ill., where it could be in the 
> same building with the AJBC. 


My employment last February 8, 
1960, as the first full-time chief execu- 


) tive officer for the NBC and the AJBC 


» should permit an acceleration of the 


activities of the Council and provide 


the desired supervision of the AJBC 


operation. 

The third and last thought regarding 
the NBC concerns our interest in the 
field of Industrial Bowling. As_ in 
previous years, this spring we mailed 
out Industrial Bowling materials to 
some 3,300 industrial plants in the 
nation. This marks the 13th consecu- 
tive year for this activity. Sample kits 
of this material are also sent to every 
bowling establishment. 

The Bowling Industry considers 
this an important program since all 
other recreational interests are doing 
everything possible to obtain the plant 
employee recreation dollar. To attract 
and hold our fair share of this business, 
we must continue to sell bowling as the 
number one Industrial Recreation ac- 
tivity. 

The American Junior Bowling Con- 
gress is the principal activity carried 
on by the NBC. While a large part of 
the funds which are used to operate it 
come from the boys and girls who par- 
ticipate in its sanctioned leagues, some 
$50,000 every year is contributed by 
the seven members who make up the 
Council, This subsidy arrangement has 
been in effect since 1946, the year in 
which the Council undertook the spon- 
sorship of the Junior bowling program. 

In point of size and growth, the 
AJBC has progressed from a member- 
ship of 200 in 1936 to one of 320,000 
today. Its greatest growth occurred in 
the past four years when it added ap- 
proximately 65% of its present mem- 
bership. During these same years, the 
AJBC experienced yearly increases in 
its membership of between 30 and 
10% over each preceeding year. 

In addition to the funds contributed 
by the NBC, the AJBC program is 
financed by the income it receives 
from sanction fees and tournament 
entry fees. Sanction fees amount to 
50¢ per individual. Entry fees for our 
National Mail-O-graphic Tournament 
are $5. for each Senior and Junior 
division team and $3. for each Bantam 
division team. Boys and girls 18 years 
of age or under may become a mem- 
ber of the AJBC and participate in its 
program. At present, there are three 
age divisions, Senior, 16 through 18 


years; Junior, 13 through 15 years; 
and, Bantam, 12 years and under, 

In league bowling. age groups may 
be intermixed, but in AJBC tourna- 
ment bowling, teams, are required to 
bowl in their respective age divisions. 


With this general background in- | 
formation out of the way, let us take 


a look at the AJBC program, and con- 


sider how it could become an activity | 


of an Industrial Bowling Group. 

While the AJBC program seeks to at- 
tract, interest, and train the youth of 
our Nation in the game of bowling, its 
benefits extend far beyond this basic 
aim. 

Milton Raymer saw in bowling a 
sport that offered competitive participa- 
tion to the mediocre boy who could 
not make the grade in the major sports. 
The boys soon found that the wide 
gap in the physical capabilities between 
participants in other sports narrowed 


when pitted against each other in bowl- | 


ing. The game offered a chance for 
recognition not available to them in 
other sports and then the game was to 
them “FUN” spelled in capital letters. 

Add to this the fact that it is an ex- 
cellent medium for teaching good 
sportsmanship, responsibility to others, 
and leadership and you have pretty 
well summed up what the American 
Junior Bowling Congress seeks to ac- 
complish with our youth. 

In addition to furnishing member- 
ship cards to every member, each 
sanctioned league receives a sanction 
certificate. A league, to qualify for 
sanctioning, must have a minimum of 
12 members and may be composed of 
all boys, all girls, or a combination of 
both. Teams may be composed of as 
few as two or as many as five mem- 
bers. 

Printed league forms necessary for 
the operation of a successful league 
are made available to all sanctioned 
leagues. We encourage our junior 
bowler to learn, through the help in 
the Secretary's Handbook, to become 
capable league officers. 

A monthly magazine called Prep Pin 
Patter is published each year begin- 


ning in November and ending in 


April. It has a circulation of some | 


65,000 copies and carries the kind of 


bowling news boys and girls are in- | 


terested in reading. Copies are pro- 
vided each coach and team captain. 


The results of our “Stars of the Lanes” | 


program for the previous month’s com- 
petition are published in “Prep Pin 
Patter.” Emblems are awarded each 


month to those who qualify by having | 
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their high game, high series, or set 
listed in the “Stars of the Lanes.” 

We have an elaborate awards pro- 
gram through which leagues may re- 
ceive emblems free or may purchase 
trophies and emblems at greatly re- 
duced prices. In addition, we have an 
Achievement Award, a Most Improved 
Bowler Award, and a Last Place Cham- 
pion Award Certificate. With the ex- 
ception of the trophies which are sold 
at reduced prices, all of the foregoing 
services mentioned are free to sanc- 
tioned leagues and members. 

We conduct two tournaments each 
year. The first is our Christmas tourna- 
ment. It is bowled locally with the win- 
ning scores in each local tournament 
being mailed to our AJBC offices for 
comparison on a nationwide basis. It 
covers singles, doubles, and mixed 
doubles competition. Over 87,000 
junior bowlers participated in this 
tournament last year. 

The other is our National Mail-O- 
graphic tournament. This is also a 
handicap tournament with teams en- 
tered in each of the three “age” divi- 
sions and bowling in Ten Pins, Duck 
Pins, Rubber Band Duck Pins, and 
Candle Pins. The time for this affair is 
usually the first Saturday in April. 

The winning boys’ and girls’ teams 
in all divisions in Ten Pin and Duck 
Pins receive an all-expenses-paid party 
or banquet in their home city as guests 
of the AJBC. Over 4,000 teams and in- 
dividual trophies are awarded an- 
nually. This year a total of 12,830 
teams were entered in the tournament. 

In the planning state at this time, 
for unveiling in 1961, is a National 
Junior All-Star Tournament. This 
would take place in July and would be 
for Senior boys and girls from each of 
the fifty states in competition with each 
other. These State Champions would 
have been previously selected through 
an elimination procedure involving Re- 
gional and State Tournaments. The 
first, second, and third place winners 
would receive scholarships. 

Industrial organizations like the 
Danly Machine Co., the Eastman 
Kodak Co., the Endicott Johnson Shoe 
Co., and the Wierton Steel Co., have 
found that employee loyalty exists in 
direct proportion to the degree in 
which the members of the family of 
each employee participate in company 
sponsored activities. That is why the 
companies have found it to their direct 
interest to sponsor junior bowling 
leagues formed for participation by the 
children of their employees. 
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Company Program 


HENRY DETZ, President, Ford Employees Bowl- 
ers Assn., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


In looking over the roll Industry plays 
in bowling and how we can better this, 
one must consider the types of leagues 
and tournaments which are held each 
year by the various companies. 

The type of leagues which can be 
found in Industry consist of four or 
five man teams either women’s or 
men’s leagues, also mixed leagues. The 
type of bowling tournaments can con- 
sist of team event, doubles event or 
singles event. They can be held to- 
gether or separately. Another type is a 
mixed doubles event also a champion 
of champions. 

The success of these activities can 
be assured by the cooperation of both 
labor and management in Industry. 
The question then arises as to how this 
can be accomplished. The answer to 
this is by both labor and management 
assisting each other in the formation 
of bowling leagues or tournaments. The 
company in its recreational program can 
see to it that the information is re- 
layed to its employees. This can be 
done either by direct mail, company 
newspapers or notices on bulletin 
boards. 

As an example, | will try to explain 
the set-up we have at the Ford Motor 
Company. 

The number of leagues will depend 
upon the amount of employees that are 
interested in participating in the bowl- 
ing activity. In our company in the 
Metropolitan Detroit area, we have ap- 
proximately 100 leagues consisting of 
either men, women or both. 

In our recreational program, we 
have established an Employee’s Bowl- 
ing Association consisting of the 
various leagues. Our purpose is to es- 
tablish a program of various bowling 
activities as follows: 

1. To assist the bowling leagues in 
solving their problems, such as league 
rules and helping get bowlers. 

2. To take under advisement and 
study any suggestions we receive from 
either management of employees. If 
these suggestions are applicable, we 
then incorporate them in our program. 
3. To conduct various types of bowl- 
ing tournaments for our employees. 
We hold a male team, doubles and 
singles events, a telegraphic tourna- 
ment, a champion of champions and a 
mixed doubles tournament. 

We did not have much success in op- 
erating a women’s tournament due to 
poor attendance. The mixed doubles 


event was then tried out and has been 





a success from the start. We have in. 
creased the number of women em — 


| PAI 


ployees bowling as well as men. The 
success of this tournament is evident 
by its constant increase of bowlers par. 
ticipating each year. 

Our other tournaments have als 
been successful. Besides our own tourna- 
ments we also have sponsored and are 
sending teams to the Annual National 
Industrial Recreation Association and 
Industrial Recreation Association of 
Detroit bowling tournaments. 

The success of this bowling program 
has been made possible by the desire 
of all concerned to do all that we can 
by improving our leagues and tourna- 
ments. We also use all the facilities 
available to relay the information to 
our employees. 

The types of leagues or tournaments 
that have been mentioned can be es- 
tablished in almost any company. The 
size will depend upon the amount of 
employees who want to participate in 
the bowling program. 

The question will arise that our com- 
pany would like to have a_ bowling 
league but does not have enough bow! 
ers for more than one or two teams, 
what can we do now. The answer to 
that is to get together with other com- 
panies in a similar situation and form 
an Industrial League. 

The part we can play in Better Bow! 
ing For Industry is to continue improv: 
ing our league and tournament set up. 
This can be done by comparing various 
bowling programs of different com- 
panies and selecting the good points in 
each program and incorporating them 
into your own program. We can help 
establish uniform rules that will bring 
in the majority of the bowlers. We can 
also get advice and help from the 
American Bowling Congress, Women’s 
International Bowling Congress and 
from the Bowling Proprietors. 

Bowling is a recreational activity in 
which young and old alike can par 
ticipate. This is a sport where we can 
learn team play which is a vital pat 
in our everyday life. Bowling together 
also brings labor and management 
closer to one another. 

In conclusion | have noted the con 
stant improvement in bowling in In- 
dustry. This is evident by the increase 
in the number of leagues and tourna: 
ments in Industry each year. If we 
continue having the cooperation of 
everyone and are willing to accept new 
ideas, there can be only success in our 
bowling program. 
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Team and Program Insurance 


CHAIRMAN: Charles Bloedorn, Director of Recreation 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Casualty and Property 
Coverage 


ROBERT ANDERSON, CPCU, Manager Under- 
writers Dept., General Underwriters, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Because of the difference in size of 
the organizations you represent as well 
as the variations in type of activities 
that are sponsored by or run directly 
by your recreation facilities, your in- 
surance problems can be extremely 
varied. In view of these differences, | 
think perhaps a general outline of 
property and casualty insurance cover- 
ages with comments regarding their 
limitations as respects your program- 
ming would be appropriate. 

For those of you responsible for ob- 
taining insurance protection, | believe 
it fundamental that you first analyze 
the various exposures to losses you may 
have and put the most stress on those 
areas where you have the potentially 
large financial or catastrophe type loss 
exposure. 

Public liability insurance should be 
#1 on your insurance protection check 
list. You should determine that the 
liability insurance carried by the spon- 
soring or separate corporation and/or 
club as the case may be, is not only 
adequate as respects limits of liability 
but also broad enough in the scope of 
protection so as not to exclude any of 
the activities in which you are directly 
interested. 

This liability protection should be on 
a broader comprehensive form of con- 
tract, that provides the best automatic 
features as respects to change of opera- 
tions and exposures of the insured. Un- 
doubtedly the liability insurance car- 
tied by particularly the larger concerns 
are sufficiently broad to cover normal 
recreational activities sponsored by 
them such as baseball, bowling, hand- 
ball and other organized recreational 
teams, 


You may get involved in more poten- 


tial type of exposure as respects to 
bodily injury to the public or damage 
to the property of others as a result of 
being responsible for special outings 
such as company picnics, excursions or 
special shows. The operation of a bowl- 
ing league within your company cer- 
tainly does not create the same poten- 
tial hazards as the operation of large 
social functions or shows such as the 
Kohler Circus, mentioned in your 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT. 
where you have invited so many per- 
sons that could be exposed to the same 
catastrophe. 

When you are sponsoring any form 
of activity where you are using outside 
independent contractors to put on a 
show or to perform a service, usually 
the best possible approach is to have all 
possible responsible parties insured 
under the same insurance contract or 
at least with the same insurance com- 
pany. 

As you well know, particularly as re- 
spects to large losses, many times there 
are several entities that will be brought 
into the same suit as a result of the 
same accident. Combining all interested 
parties in one policy would tend to 
forestall any delays in proper claims 
handling as a result of a dispute be- 
tween insurance carriers regarding de- 
gree of liability involved as respects 
various parties implicated. 

It would be well to note at this time, 
that the so called general liability 
policies which are liability policies that 
insure your activities other than the re- 
sult of the operations of automobiles, 
provide within their definition of in- 
sured, coverage only for the named in- 
sured or any partner thereof if a 
partnership or any officer thereof of a 
corporation as long as such individuals 
are acting within the scope of their 
duties as such. 

The best way to provide proper 
liability protection would be by re- 
questing such contractor to furnish you 


with evidence of his public liability in- 
surance along with an amendment to 
his policy indicating that your com- 
pany or your club, whatever the case 
may be, is included as an insured as 
respects to the event in question and 
that the defense provided by his policy 
will extend to cover you. 

It is extremely important that this 
evidence be provided to you in writ- 
ing properly certified inasmuch as 
practically all insurance contracts 
specifically indicate that the provisions 
and exclusions may not be changed 
other than by a properly authorized 
amendment endorsed on to the con- 
tract. Do not depend on an oral agree- 
ment when it comes to important in- 
surance protection. 

By handling special events in this 
manner, particularly those that might 
be of the more hazardous types, you 
are accomplishing two things—first, 
you are combining all of the liability 
protection in one carrier to eliminate 
possible disputes between insurers as 
mentioned before, and secondly, you 
are eliminating to some degree the 
losses could have 
own loss record, 


effects such possible 
on your employers’ 
costs and marketing. 

When obtaining such certification of 
coverage, in most states, it would be 
well to also request certification of 
coverage of your independent contrac- 
tor’s workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. In some states, such as Michigan, 
you could possibly become involved in 
the responsibility of the contractor to 
his employees while they are operating 
on your behalf if such contractor does 
not provide his own workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

Do not overlook the exposure from 
use of any form of automobile as re- 
spects to your activity. Where you have 
independent contractors involved again, 
you should obtain certificates of insur- 
ance indicating that they have their 
vehicles properly insured. The auto- 
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mobile policy definition of insured is 
quite all inclusive and would include 
all persons or organizations legally re- 
sponsible for the use of such vehicles. 
In such cases, it would not be particu- 
larly necessary that you be named as 
an insured under this policy as long as 
you have proper certification of such 
standard protection does exist with 
adeqate limits for your needs. 

You should be certain, of course, 
that all automobiles for which you are 
responsible whether owned by your or- 
ganization or not, are properly insured 
for liability. This should include em- 
ployer’s non-ownership liability and 
also coverage on vehicles that might be 
hired by you either regularly or oc- 
casionally. These coverages are readily 
available. 

You should make sure your insur- 
ance programming includes products 
liability protection particularly if you 
have anything to do with the dispens- 
ing of food or drinks or the sale of any 
type of product that comes into the 
hands of the public. Under 
liability policies, products _ liability 
hazard is an optional feature and 
that 


most 


item must be 
specifically checked. 

Also, most public liability policies 
even the broader form 
specifically exclude liability resulting 
from the operation of aircraft, and also 
the operations of watercraft away from 
the insured’s premises. Some of your 
activities might bring you into areas 
where you are creating such exposure. 
In these cases, you should consult your 
insurance counselor to make sure your 
coverage is properly amended to pro- 
vide needed protection. 

Regarding workmen’s compensation 
insurance, we come into the area of a 
liability exposure which is created by 
statutes of the several states which 
specifically spell out an employer’s ob- 
ligation to his employee. Generally, 
once a workmen’s compensation policy 


therefore an 


contracts, 


is issued in the name of the employer 
and filed with the Compensation Com- 
mission of a given state, the insurance 
carrier involved automatically assumes 
all responsibility of that employer to all 
employees in that specific State. Those 
of you working for national organiza- 
tions know that your workmen’s com- 
pensation program must pick up your 
employer's obligation in all states 
where you are operating. Most of the 
states require the employer pay medical 
expenses of an employee as well as 
actual loss of wages, with certain specific 
limitations, which result from injuries 
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arising out of and in the course of their 
employment. This type of obligation 
can be insured only through work- 
men’s compensation insurance and such 
injuries are specifically excluded from 
the public liability policy. 

We would recommend that all such 
workmen’s compensation policies be 
endorsed to include what is known as 
“All State Endorsement” in order to 
automatically provide protection in 
those States where you may not 
ordinarily have any employees and yet 
there might be that possibility of an 
exposure. This could result from send- 
ing teams out of the state, to tourna- 
ments where you might find it neces- 
sary to hire local people for some form 
of assistance etc. Some of you, of 
course, are from states that have what 
are known as “Monopolistic State 
Funds,” where it is necessary to buy 
your workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance from the state and where private 
insurance carriers may not operate. 

Besides providing protection for the 
obligation to your employees under 
various workmen’s compensation laws, 
this also provides what is known as em- 
ployer’s liability insurance up to a 
basic limit of $25,000. per accident. 
Most workmen’s compensation laws 
provide that the benefits of the com- 
pensation act are the only recourse 
such an employee may have against 
an employer, however, there are some 
states where the law is not that con- 
cise, and there are some areas that it 
is not certain that an employee cannot 
successfully bring any employee’s suit, 
prove negligence, and collect over and 
beyond the provisions of the compensa- 
tion act. 

As mentioned before, you auto- 
matically obtain protection up to $25,- 
000., but in most cases, particularly 
where multiple states operations are in- 
volved, we recommend that this be in- 
creased to at least $100,000. which 
usually can be done for 1% or 2% ad- 
ditional premium. 

Before we leave the subject of 
liability insurance, those of you directly 
concerned, with these various sports 
and recreational activity should know 
that practically all of these basic public 
liability contracts do not include pro- 
tection for your personal liability that 
may result from your activities in these 
positions. Of course, your actions are 
on behalf of your employer under 
either expressed or implied authority 
and the liability would flow against 
them. 

There could be an occasion, however, 





where through your individual extrem) 
negligence you are brought into a gyi) 
on a personal basis. Generally, the ip. 
surance markets have refused to extend) 
the public liability policy of the em. 
ployer to include the personal liability F 
of his employee. In any event, you : 
should provide yourself with persona f 
liability protection. These _ personal f 
liability policies can be endorsed to in.) ®- | 
clude business pursuits liability as wel F Ow 
as actions not directly connected with 
your normal business pursuits. 
Aside from your obligation for in. 
juries to others, or for damage to 






R. | 
property of others most of you f Ow 
probably have an obligation to protect 


properties connected with your recrea J pla 
tional activity that are either owned fing 
or the responsibility of your particular} Ne 
recreational department or separate F the 
corporational club.-This could include | Th 
large quantities of sporting equipment | Ev 
that are quite portable in nature and > co 
moved around from place to place as } lik 
well as even perhaps permanent build: [ 
ings, fixtures and equipment such as pr 
club houses, grand stands, etc. You} hy 
should make certain that such items |}, 
are properly protected from variou | | 
hazards of loss or damage as a result | 9. 
of such perils as fire, lightning, wind | 
storm, various extended coverages | oy 
perils, theft, etc. Various floater type | w 
contracts are available to provide | 
flexible protection for those items that | 
are constantly on the move. These f a 
policies can be written on_ restricted a 
named perils type contracts to virtually |, 
all-risk forms of protection. These are 
written on a full coverage basis or 
sometimes on a deductible basis. h 

You undoubtedly all have a varying b 
degree of exposure to loss of money 
and securities. | believe some of your 


departments are subsidized by income ' 
from various vending machines and >, 
concessions at sports events, etc. If you F 
are responsible for monies involved and 

perhaps even the vending machines : 


themselves, you should make certain 
that proper insurance protection is pro 
vided for both. The so-called broad 
form monies securities contract is about 
the broadest form of coverage avail 
able for all types of loss to monies and 
securities. You should be particularly 
interested in buying adequate protec: 
tion in case of loss by theft, fire. 
mysterious disappearance, infidelity of 
employees etc. The cost, of course, 
would depend on the amount of ex: 
posure involved and type of protection 
and control you maintain over these 
various monies involved. 
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PANEL IV 


How to Evaluate Your Vending Program 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Ralph M. Isacksen, Assistant Vice President 


The Seeburg Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


R. R. Schenk, Community Relations Manager 


Case Study 

R. R. SCHENK, Community Relations Manager, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

[ am located at the Newark, Ohio 
plant, the largest of our plants, employ- 
ing approximately 2,500 people. At 
Newark manufacture _ primarily 
thermal and acoustical type insulations. 
The subject of this session, “How to 
Evaluate your Vending Program” be- 
comes somewhat complex in a plant 
like ours. 


we 


As we became more diversified in 
product lines, we moved to existing 
buildings which, at one time 
by a bottle manufacturing operation. 
Therefore our operations, with the 
2,500 people, cover approximately 90 
acres. Most of these facilities are in 
operation 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. In addition to handling the food 
requirements for these people through 
automatic vending, we also operate 
a plant cafeteria. Most of our people 
are allowed a planned lunch period and 
coffee breaks at random. 


At one time we had _ numerous 
vendors in our plant, each handling 
his own specialty. Currently this has 
been changed to two vendors. 

Approximately three years ago, [| 
made a detailed analysis of the vend- 
ing situation in our plant. At this time 
we were primarily interested in rates 
of commission. 


were used 


We were receiving an average of ap- 
proximately 6% commission on gross 
sales of all items. The major vendor 
supplying coffee, candy, cookies, 
cigarettes, etc. absolutely refused to 
increase his commission rate. To give 
you an example of the volume of busi- 
ness that he was doing, we were sell- 
ing approximately 160,000 cups of 
coffee per month. 

At this time, we decided to purchase 
and operate our own vending equip- 
ment. This operation increased the 
profit motive considerably. However, 
With it came an increase in operational 
problems, the major being the servicing 


' Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 


and maintenance of equipment. As an 
example, we have three unions in our 
plant who would have the jurisdictional 
rights in case of a major failure: 
Electricians, IBEW; Machinists, [AM; 
or a production worker from GBBA. 
To get around this problem we 
issued an exclusive contract to an out- 
side vendor giving him all vending 
rights except cold drinks in bottles. 
This vendor serviced our coffee ma- 
chines free of charge, in lieu of paying 


a commission for other vending 
privileges. This arrangement was 


somewhat satisfactory, however, due to 
the amount of time applied to this pro- 
gram by various members of my de- 
partment and the fact that manage- 
ment was considering charging our 
vending operation for this overhead, we 
then arrived at a still different type 
arrangement. All vending equipment 
owned by our club was sold to the 
vendor. He was given a five-year con- 
tract with agreement that the profits 
would be split 50-50. This arrangement 
has been mutually satisfactory to both 
parties and supplies our Fiberglas Club 
with ample income to handle all recrea- 
tion, social and welfare activities. 


The Operator 


JAMES E. RATHER, Vice President, The Prophet 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Like the automobile, the radio, and 
television, the vending machine seems 
to be here to stay. And, as the radio 
is today compared to the crystal set of 
30 years ago, so is the vending ma- 
chine to its earlier ancestors. 

Concurrently, the demand for more 
skillful management and operating per- 
sonnel has been imposed on your vend- 
ing service organization to meet the re- 
quirements of—for example: 

1. Sound financial control—the 
ability to withstand equipment ob- 
solescence costs. 

2. Sound labor relations—to avoid 
work stoppages. 
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3. Thorough training procedures 
mechanical, sanitation, merchan- 
dising. 

1. Accurate cost controls to establish 
realistic rates of commission and 
other expense factors. 


These are only a few illustrations of 
the problems of confronting today’s 
“big business’”—vending. 

The experience of our company, The 
Prophet Co., probably parallels that of 
many of you with respect to vending. 

Our first installations of vending ma- 
chines were made ago in our 
a candy, a bottled cold 
drink, or a cigarette machine. If the 
machines sold fresh, standard weight 
and quality products, and operated per- 
fectly, we were more surprised than if 
they didn’t. And, if the machines failed 
us, nothing much was lost. 

Compare this with today’s situation 
where some unions have secured a 
negotiated right to buy from a vend- 
ing machine in the shop, whenever its 
membership wants a cup of coffee, a 
cold drink, a candy bar, ice cream or a 
sandwich—and the failure of a ma- 
chine is a legitimate cause for a griev- 
ance! 


years 
cafeterias 


Or, compare yesterday’s candy ma- 
chine that offered a single kind of 
candy bar to today’s ambition of an 
ultra high frequency electronic cook- 
ing device that reheats and vends 
frozen food in a matter of seconds. 

Again, consider that whereas just a 
few years ago the vending machine sold 
only a pre-packaged branded product, 
today much of the product sold 
through machines is manufactured by 
the machine 








as in coffee—or requires 
the availability of a commissary for 
the preparation of 
perishable foods. 

These are comparisons with which 
you are all familiar. The only purpose 


and packaging 


to be served in reviewing them again 
is to remind ourselves of the increasing 
impact that vending has on the total 
labor relations program of the com- 
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panies we serve, and the need_ that 
whatever vending 
operated right. 
By “operated right”, we 
1. Best possible vending 
2. Best possible product 
3. Best possible service 
[ cannot pretend to forecast the de- 
gree of progress vending machine serv- 
ices will accomplish in the coming 
years, to what extent vending will re- 
place present manually operated serv- 
ices, what new areas of merchandising 
that vending will enter, or how you 
can best utilize vending to serve your 
immediate purpose. But, of this one 
thing [ am most positive! You cannot 
automate the personal management 
qualities of integrity, ability, foresight, 
and financial stability. As the impor- 
tance of your vending program in- 
creases so does your dependence on 
these qualities in your vending op- 
erator increase. Therefore, I suggest 
that the most important criterion in the 
evaluation of your vending program is 
the “Who” behind your vending serv- 
ce, 


we supervise be 
mean the: 
machines 


Equipment 


NORMAN Y. SHANK, Sales & Service Engineer, 
The Seven-Up Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Over the past few years I have found 
the following information to be very 
important in evaluating a Vending 
Program, particularly in large indus- 
trial locations, be it full line vending or 
independent, singular type unit installa- 
tion. Too, too often many of the things 
{ will mention are taken for granted 
with the end result being a constant re- 
placing of equipment and a host of dis- 
satisfied employees. 

Type of Equipment: It is of utmost 
importance to choose the proper units 
in regard to size, capacity and _per- 
formance. Capacity is prime in that a 
sold-out unit can not be excused, there 
is adequate equipment on the market 
to take care of all types of installa- 
tions. 

Quality of Equipment: Many, many 
makes of units are on the market— 
complete investigation into the ma- 
terials and components in the units 
should be thoroughly checked. 
Maintenance of Equipment: 
Today’s complex units require skilled 
personnel with a thorough knowledge 
of all the equipment they come in con- 
tact with. I have personally observed 
plant and office people on location re- 
fuse to patronize venders after watch- 
ing a vender mech or 


service man 


as 
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haphazardly perform or attempt to per- 
form his duties. Under this heading we 
should also consider the caliber of the 
person or persons performing the afore- 
mentioned duties, i. e., Knowledge, Ap- 
pearance, Manners, Re- 
liability and Tact. 


Neatness, 


It’s a Business Partnership 
DOUGLAS MOORE, Vice President, Davidson 
Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

You have heard the others talk to 
you about service. You have had a full 
report on the merit of good and bad 
equipment. You have been told how 
to evaluate nationally known merchan- 
dise and you have been given a 
mathematical guide for sales per per- 
son per month. In other words, if you 
have full line vending consisting of 
candy, cigarettes, coffee and beverage 
and you have 1,000 people in your 
plant, roughly speaking, your vendor 
should be generating in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,000, per month. If there is 
abnormal competition from lunch 
wagons, restaurants immediately ad- 
jacent to your premises or a cafeteria 
that is open at all hours, you cannot 
expect $4. per person per month. 

This volume is important to you and 
to evaluate your vending program 
mathematically, it is necessary that you 
assist your vendor in producing a high 
dollar volume in order that he sur- 
vives and that you receive a sizable 
commission check. 

May I inject this thought. Never for- 
get the fact that you and your vending 
operator are in partnership. This is not 
a theoretical thought or a bunch of 
words—that situation actually exists. 
You furnish the customer, the valuable 
floor space, the utilities, reasonable 
plant protection and a warehouse from 
which to operate. The operator fur- 
nishes the capital investment, the mer- 
chandise, pays all taxes, health permits, 
insurance and gives you the benefit of 
years of experience in his line of busi- 
ness. This partnership thought must be 
kept in mind at all times when you 
evaluate this vending program. If you 
force your vendor to cut prices or 
raise commissions or overly equip your 
plant, his profits will go down and he 
will not be able to stay in business. 

If he does not meet you half way 
on this partnership idea, by giving 
reasonably full coverage and keeping 
his machines in a clean operating con- 
dition at all times, you need another 
operator. But, as long as this partner- 
ship exists with the sincere effort and 





desire to provide the best in vending 
services for your people, this under. 














standing will result in the best jnf 


morale and service to your people, 


Benefits 


FRANK A. MATHESON, Industrial Sales Man. 
ager, Coca Cola Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen, the answer to the subject 
matter, “How to Evaluate Your Vend. 
ing Program,” can, in my opinion, be 
answered briefly in two words—“em. 
ployee participation”. 

I feel sure that these words are used 
many times in evaluating the success of 
various industrial recreational activi: 
ties, and it is understandable that par. 
ticipation should be the key to evaluat. 
ing vending as well as_ recreation 
because both have the same objective— 
“a better employee”. 

Also, both vending and _ recreation 
depend on participation in order for 
the employee to benefit. We could look 
at it in the manner that vending is that 
part of recreation which takes place on 
the job. For support of this statement 
[ turned to the dictionary and found 
that “recreation is diversion 
freshment and relaxation.” 

A further check showed that “re- 
freshment is the restoration of strength. 
vigor, and spirit. That which refreshes. 
especially food and drink”. So | think 
we can say that food and drink pro- 
vide an important part of the recrea- 
tion program and that vending pro- 
vides the means to increase usage of 
food and drink so that the benefits are 
realized. 

Let’s take a look at some of the bene- 
fits to the employee and management 
from “participation in refreshment on 
the job”., and see whether the real 
profits derived are from the actual 
money spent in the machines by the 
employee or from the benefits of a re- 
freshed worker. 

One of the most widely accepted 
standard practices in industry today is 
providing refreshment on the job for 
employees, and many have said that 
refreshment can promote industrial 
safety because, on every job at certain 
times during the work day, there comes 
that period when mental alertness is at 
a low ebb and the “pause that re- 
freshes” restores used up energy and 
improves physical and mental alertness, 
and most anyone will admit that the 
wide-awake alert worker who is on his 
toes, is a safer worker. 

In addition, refreshment on the job 
is appreciated and enjoyed, it builds 
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morale and improves employee _rela- 
tions, and many have told us that re- 
freshment on the job actually improves 
worker output because of alertness. 

Vending brings refreshment to the 
worker, and time away from work sta- 
tions is reduced which may also add to 
productivity. To sum up the benefits to 
the employee and management: a re- 
freshed worker is a safer worker, his 
morale is higher, and, he may even be 
more productive. 

For a comparison between employee 
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and management benefits derived from 
partaking or refreshment, and between 
profit from the actual sale of the re- 
freshment itself let’s take an average 
employee at work. 

He starts to work at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, strong and alert. Along about 
10 a.m. fatigue slows him up, his 
spirits lag, he is accident prone, and 
certainly not at the peak of pro- 
ductivity. So he pauses for that needed 
lift and returns to work refreshed. 

Whatever pennies of profit that can 


come from the 10¢ our employee spent 
for his refreshing coca-cola are rela- 
tivily unimportant compared to the 
potential dollar value of eliminating 
one accident, or of reducing employee 
turnover, or the potential dollar profit 
of any increased productivity. Yes. 
gentlemen, the key to “Evaluating the 
Success of Your Vending Program” is 
participation, and participation will be 
in direct proportions to the quality of 
products, quality of service, and avail- 
ability to employees. 


Recreation Facilities for the Small Company 


CHAIRMAN: Hubert Henderson, Assistant Director 
North Carolina Recreation Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


Development of Company 
Facilities 
J. J. DIMATTEO, Recreation Director, Moraine 
Products, GMC, Dayton, Ohio 

The provision of good facilities and 
equipment is necessary to the success 
of a good employee recreation pro- 
gram. To assure the company of build- 
ing the proper facilities, a study should 
be made first, to determine what facili- 
ties are needed or what facilities are 
wanted. 

For example if no facilities are avail- 
able at the start, a search can be made 
to convert any unused spaces for 
recreation use. A narrow strip of un- 
used ground may be used for a horse- 
shoe court. A vacant parking lot may 
be used for a ball diamond. A work 
bench may be used for Table Tennis 
during lunch hour. 

In fact, this was the beginning of 
our program at Delco Moraine in 1937. 
At that time the only facilities available 
were ones rented. Then we began to 
use spaces in and around the plant 
area. 

In 1942, our general manager who 
was a red hot trapshooter wanted a 
spot for this activity. This was the 
opening that we needed to begin a 
building program. We bought a patch 
of ground, 15 acres, within seven miles 
of the plant and built a small cottage 
on it which served as a gun club and a 
place for department parties and 
picnics, 


At that time our planning depart- 
ment had begun to develop this plot of 


ground. We added a softball diamond 
and two horseshoe courts. I got in 
touch with our planning department to 
make up a plan for a larger structure 
and also development of a play and 
picnic area. 

In 1946, we added two rooms to this 
structure but in a few years this did 
not fill our needs. In 1953, a new build- 
ing was planned and made a reality. 
This is a picture of the building which 
we have today. We bought 15 acres of 
additional ground at the same time. 

At present we are developing the 
play area which includes: eight horse- 
shoe courts at which the National 
A. A. U. meet will be held Labor Day 
weekend this year, shuffleboard 
courts, an archery range of six targets. 
Two softball diamonds, 18 picnic tables 
and grills, a playground area for the 
kiddies which includes swings, slides, 
climbers, etc. Also a trapshooting range 
even though we have a new general 
manager. Planning for the future in- 
cludes a driving range, casting pool, 
shelter houses, and possibility of a nine 
hole par-3 golf course. 

Our plant has grown in size since 
1937 from 400 employees to 3,200 at 
the present time. From the original 
structure costing $5,000., we now have 
a plant which cost in the neighborhood 
of $125,000. and all of this cost has 
been assumed by the company. 

All in all we feel that our facilities 
are adequate for the use of our people. 
but we are constantly making plans for 
better things for the future. 


Six 
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Use of Community Facilities 
JOE PERKINS, Supervisor, Employee Relations, 
Delco Radio Div., GMC, Kokomo, Ind. 

Recreation facilities in the small 
company are in most cases necessarily 
limited. However, through good com- 
munity relations, the small company 
has available many facilities provided 
by the community, such as city parks. 
the local school YWCA, 
YMCA, etc. 

Our golf program at Delco Radio is 
carried out through the use of the local 
American Legion Municipal Golf 
Course, and at courses in neighboring 
towns. The successful square dancing 
program enjoyed by many Delco Radio 
employees makes use of the rental 
facilities of the local YWCA. 

An example of the use of the local 
school facilities is the holding of our 
annual basketball tournament at a local 
junior high school gymnasium. This 
particular gymnasium was also used 
for our Delco Radio Employes Hobby 
Show. The City Park Department 
makes available to us its well-equipped 
horseshoe courts to carry on our league 
activities. 

In addition to the use of community 
facilities, of course, we do make use of 
our modern in-plant cafeteria for such 
programs as sports group meetings. 
lunches, and our annual Delco Radio 
Women’s Style Show. Also, we make 
available serveral locations within the 
plant for noon-time horseshoe pitching. 

As mentioned before, the average 
small company does not have all of the 


system, 
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facilities desired, but judicious use of 
what is available in our community 
enables us to carry out a successful 
recreation program. This is a result of 
good community relations. 


Use of Existing Areas 


FRITZ J. MERRELL, Athletic & Recreation Super- 
visor, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Pisgah 
Forest, N. C. 


Making use of the facilities available 
for recreation in small companies can 
be so varied that with some initiative 
and little effort most any size building 
and unused grounds can be utilized for 
some form of recreation. 

At our Olin Mathieson Plant in 
Pisgah Forest, N. C., we are fortunate 
to have a large recreation area, located 
about three miles from the plant. 

However, in and around the plant we 
are making use of the main cafeteria, 
and also unused portions of property 
around the plant for recreation. 

First about the cafeteria: we utilize 
the facilities of the cafeteria, which is 
50 feet by 90 with a seating capacity 
of 350 persons, for all large gatherings, 
especially our children’s Christmas 
parties, dances, banquets, and bingo 
parties. Bingo parties are one of our 
most unique and well attended activi- 
ties held in the cafeteria. The unique 
thing about our bingo parties is that 
there is no charge to the employee. We 
give away between 60 and 70 prizes at 
each party, and we have a full house 
every time. 

There is plenty of space on the 
porch of the cafeteria for three ping 
pong tables which are used almost 
daily. Between the cafeteria and the 
manufacturing buildings we have horse 
shoe pits where the employees pitch 
horse shoes, when the weather permits. 

Part of the ground near the plant, 
outside of the fenced area, is used for 
a baseball and softball diamond. 

One of the most unusual uses of the 
grounds around the plant, which many 
of you may not classify as recreation, 
is gardening. Our company makes 
available what land it can spare around 
the plant for use by employees for 
gardens. To some it is work, to others 
it is recreation. They enjoy gardening 
and if it helps to make a person happy 
it’s as beneficial to that employee as a 
round of golf occasionally, or the par- 
ticipation in some other sport. We have 
76 gardens, each approximately one- 
half acre in size, and each year we 
have more than enough applicants to 
take the 76 gardens. 
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Alert Planning 


W. A. BARNES, Recreation Director, McKinnon 
Industries, Subsidiary of General Motors Corp., 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 


Just to set the scene for you, let me 
say that our plant, The McKinnon In- 
dustries, Limited employs 4,500 people 
and we are located in a city of some 
42,000 population. From these simple 
mathematical facts where we employ 
over 10% of the population you can 
readily visualize some of the many 
problems we might have had, had we 
taken the course open to other plants 
from larger centers as represented here 
to-day. 

What I’m now forced to say to be 
quite truthful, is that we have little 
or nothing in the nature of recreational 
facilities. Nothing that is, that is com- 
pany owned or is ours alone. 

Back some 33 years ago, when we first 
had any type of organized recreation, a 
policy was established which stated 
that we as a company should try to 
blend ourselves with the field of com- 
munity relations. We should promote 
the concept of free enterprise and 
should not build or acquire any recrea- 
tional facilities of our own which could 
deprive some individual of the right to 
earn a livelihood. 

All of this must sound a bit negative, 
as if we were not interested in a good 
employee recreation program. But I’d 
like to try and show how this impres- 
sion is far from the truth. Let’s start 
this story with our latest move. 

During the past few years our Shop 
Bowling League had grown from 70 to 
110 teams. We were bulging at the 
seams. We had to schedule teams on 
three different nights, in three dif- 
ferent lanes, and on three shifts to ac- 
commodate them. We then heard that 
some one was going to build a new 
bowling lane just 300 yards north of 
our #1 plant and on the same street. 
The necessary contacts were made with 
the new owner and our league require- 
ments were outlined to him. The facili- 
ties necessary to accommodate our 
league on two nights, on two shifts and 
under one roof were arranged and be- 
came a reality. 

Merely because we took advantage of 
advance information and planning, to 
discuss our needs with the proprietor, 
the biggest single recreation problem 
we had, was solved before the first sod 
was turned. Conversely, by being as- 
sured of our business, the new proprie- 
tor and the manufacturers of the bowl- 
ing lanes themselves were prepared to 
go further and do more than they 


their future patronage. 





Being a Canadian company., you 


would naturally assume that we would 
be involved in ice hockey. Sure ye 
are. Its a peculiar thing, but mog 
people assume hockey is our national 
sport. Hockey is not our national 
sport—lacrosse is. 

To get back—the arena we use was 
strictly a community deal. Built jp 
1939, with almost 60% of the $200,000 
cost being contributed by public dona- 
tion. The arena is owned by the city 
and administered by the Parks Board. 
We as a company were instrumental in 
bringing hockey to St. Catharines, but 
always remaining in the background as 
only one part of the over-all plan. 

The arena has a 190’ x 75’ ice sur. 
face and seats 4,200 people. 

Our St. Catharines TeePees just won 
the Dominion Championship in_ the 
professional Junior “A” ranks, This 
team is a farm team of the Chicago 
Black Hawks of the National Hockey 
League. 

We have an eight team Industrial 
Hockey League operating and we pay 
our $10.00 an hour ice-rental fee the 
same as any other customer who 
doesn’t charge admission. All of our 
employees and the general public too 
for that matter are admitted free. 

The only sport for which we deviate 
from this policy of using outside facili- 
ties is with our Shop Fastball League. 

We have an excellent ball park, 211 
feet down the left field line, 238 feet 
down right field and 300 feet in 
straight away center field. The field is 
all under-drained and we have very 
few games called off because of damp 
grounds, It’s completely fenced in, and 
we have plenty of good parking space 
right there. What with the number of 
little leagues, church and scout groups 
as well as city and provincial leagues 
in operation all the city parks are 
loaded, and that’s the way we like to 
see it. Unless a plant has a_ ball 
diamond of its own, it’s virtually im- 
possible to run a Shop Fastball League 
as we do. 

One of the most active areas in our 
plant from a recreational point of view 
is our Social Club Activity. 

We have at the present time exactly 
33 active social clubs, ranging in size 
from 20 members to over 250 members 
each. Every club is a self governing 
entity, using our Employee Relations 
Section for advisory and financial sup- 
port only. 
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Like most Social Clubs, each holds 
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Party cach year. 

[ will readily admit that many plant 
areas must have their own park facili- 
ties—Not so with us. We are 
graphically located four miles south of 
Lake Ontario, 15 miles north of Lake 
Erie and eight miles west of the 
Niagara River and world-famed Ni- 
agara Falls itself. Because of this, we 
are literally surrounded by some of the 
most beautiful beaches, swimming 
areas, water skiing and_ picnicking 
sites imaginable. 

The Niagara Parks Commission has 
developed the entire 35 mile stretch 
along the Canadian side of the Ni- 
agara River as part of a picnic area 
with tables and out-door barbeque pits, 
estimated at 3,000 acres. It is complete 
every 14 mile or so. At Queenston 
Heights which, incidentally, is a na- 
tional battle ground shrine of the war 
of 1812, they maintain an area of 150 
acres which has tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds, dining pavillions, as well as 
general picnic areas. Here too every 
Sunday afternoon during the months of 
June, July and August, a fifty piece 


geo- 
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semi-classical orchestra augmented by 


vocal groups entertains between 4,000 
and 7,000 people. All of this is entirely 
free of charge. 

As part of this Niagara Parks Com- 
mission project they have also built an 
18 hole, 6,800 yards, par 72 golf course 
and the green fees are all of $2. In our 
general area we have six golf courses 
within a ten mile radius. The seventh, 
our own 18 hole St. Catharines Golf 
Club is exactly one mile from the heart 
of the city. From this you can readily 
see that we can nicely arrange to ac- 
commodate all of our golf tournaments. 

The cultural side of our people isn’t 
neglected either. Five miles to the west 
of the city is located Canada’s Largest 
Recreation Centre. It boasts of a nine- 
hole par three golf course, a riding 
academy, a heated in-door as well as an 
out-door swimming pool and curling 
rink. Of greatest interest to our people 
is the excellent Summer Stock Theatre 
where the stars of Hollywood, Broad- 
way and Television come and entertain 
in a different play every week. This 
latest building is just two years old. 
The original building burned to the 
ground after one performance of “Cat 
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lem for us to get theatre parties or- 
ganized under these conditions. 

So that the old world won't be for- 
gotten, in 1956 we the 
“Thistle Club”. It's membership is 
comprised of those employees and their 


organized 


families who are interested in a three 
week vacation to Europe at very rea- 
sonable rates. To meet Air Regulations 
the Club holds a Charter and issues 
membership cards for a nominal $1.00 
a year charge. 

The cultural changes being wrought 
by these employees who have been 
back to 
making 


the land of their ancestors are 
their presence felt more and 
more each year in our Canadian way 
of life. 

What I have really been trying to 
say in all of the foregoing is that while 
small company, very 
little in the way of recreational facili- 
ties, we and any other small company 
can have a pleasing and well-rounded 
social and sports program, by being 
alert by supporting but not pushing our 
people into activities, and by taking 
advantage of the natural surroundings 
with which God has blessed us. 
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PANEL VI 


City Industrial Recreation Council Clinic 


CHAIRMAN: Ralph C. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Diego Industrial Recreation Council, San Diego, Calif. 


Introduction 

Municipal recreation departments, as 
tax-supported agencies dedicated to 
serve the entire public of a given 
locality, have, I feel, very definite ob- 
ligations toward working with industry 
in the field of industrial recreation. 

One of the foremost of these is in the 
area of providing industry, and _par- 
ticularly the smaller firms which do not 
have a specialist in recreation, with 
their know-how and the benefits of 
their experience. 

Knowledge in the fields of program- 
ming, conduct of tournaments and com- 
petitions, standards and rules of play, 
types of activities that stress cultural 
values, planning events for the family 
and for all ages and interests, and the 
conduct of in-service training programs 
in recreation leadership, all subjects 
with which recreation departments deal 
regularly, can be passed on to indus- 
irial recreation sponsors. 

Thus communication becomes a vital 
necessity between municipal and_ in- 
dustrial recreation. It is also vital in 
making known to industry what 
municipal recreation services are avail- 
able and what facilities are at the dis- 
posal of employees. There are many 
ready-made programs in athletics, arts 
and crafts, photography, music, drama, 
hobbies, and social activities in which 
industry may participate either through 
individuals, organizations or teams. 

These same activities may be offered 
on an inter-plant basis through such 
organizations as industrial recreation 
councils. Here the municipal recreation 
department may provide organization 
and leadership, may coordinate the 
program or may serve in any capacity 
required by industrial recreation. 

In short, municipal recreation, as a 
service, not only owes industry the ob- 
ligation of being available for organi- 
zation, leadership, assistance, advice 
and provision of facilities. It should 
take the initiative through such or- 
ganizations as industrial recreation 
councils in seeing that industry take 
full advantage of this offer of service. 
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Facilities Cooperation 


ANDY THON, Executive Secretary, Milwaukee 
County Industrial Recreation Council, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


We are fortunate in Milwaukee to 
have such a fine setup between munici- 
pal and county recreation departments 
and our local industrial recreation 
council. 

With a membership of 98 industrial 
firms, they feel that we have a large 
enough participation within our own 
leagues to operate independently and 
use facilities for our own leagues only. 

Their thinking is that what is the 
difference if we use these facilities for 
our council activities only or share 
them with open league competition. 

The growth of our local council is 
due mainly to the demand of personnel 
directors and recreation directors to 
operate industrial leagues only for their 
employees and not compete with 
taverns, etc. They feel that we control 
our activities and employees more 
closely in industrial competition and 
do not have as many forfeits, argu- 
ments, fights, etc. as you would in open 
competition. 

Local municipal and county recrea- 
tion departments therefore give us the 
choice softball and baseball fields. 
gyms, etc. for our league play. Also 
their work is so much easier. We have 
our own organization meetings, set up 
our own rules and regulations and then 
turn them over to the municipal and 
county recreation departments, and 
they in turn draw up schedules, furnish 
officials and facilities. 

These municipal and county recrea- 
tion directors have formed an associa- 
tion known as the Big 11 Recreation 
Association. This group meets once a 
year with our officers and board of di- 
rectors to discuss new facilities, new 
rule changes, etc. Then both groups 
plan their programs accordingly for 
the coming year. 

The municipal recreation department 
will also supply us literature to mail 
to our members announcing what 
classes are available in sewing, ce- 
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ramics, bridge lessons, golf lessons 
charm school, modern dancing ani 
square dance lessons in the local high 
school and school social centers. 

The county recreation department |) able 
notifies the council of new facilities F cast 
available for company parties, picnics, J but 
skating parties, skiing parties, tobogan. F age 
ning parties and dances in the various } plo 
county parks, pavilions, and buildings. 

New facilities are always offered to 
our local council first, before they are | 
offered to the general public. 

Fees are very reasonable to use 
municipal and county facilities, For ex- 
ample, they will conduct a company f Co 
inter-plant slow pitch softball league 
for $20. per team. This includes draw. “li 
ing up the schedule, furnishing signup |) 


cards for all players to be registered, | 2 
mailing weekly standings, one umpire. 
a lighted diamond all summer regard | th 
less of the number of games scheduled. |) 
Then if no team forfeits a game, $5. f° 
is returned for each team entered inthe F © 
league. a 
For $35., they will conduct a fat J > 
pitch or baseball league under lights > ! 
furnish two umpires and one oficial 
scorer and keep batting averages for \ 
all players in the league. If no team 
forfeits a game, they will refund $10. f° 
per team. For $25., they will conduct a | 
basketball league, including drawing of 
schedule, mailing weekly standings. | 


keeping individual scoring records, fur- 
nishing official timers, scorekeepers. 
two referees, and a high school gym. 
$5 is refunded if no team forfeits a 
game. 

Facilities made available to our local 
council are softball and __ baseball 
fields—both lighted and unlighted. 
basketball courts, volleyball courts. 
lighted football fields for touch foot: 
ball, indoor archery ranges in_ high 
school gyms and outdoor ranges in 
county parks, golf courses with re- 
served time for Sunday morning league 
play, and after 3 p.m., inter-plant golf 
leagues during the week, tennis courts 
reserved for league play between 6 and 
8 p.m., indoor swimming pools and 
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P outdoor park lagoons for our winter 
Sand summer bait casting leagues, and 
F oyms for our dartball leagues. 
3 “So you see we do not have any prob- 
lems as far as facilities are concerned 
"due to the fine cooperation we get 
! from our municipal and county recrea- 
tion departments. 
' This is another reason why our local 
council is so large. Industrial firms like 
our setup with our own league arrange- 
ments, facilities and dividing our 
league into what we call an Ace league 
for firms over 1,000 employees and a 
Major league for firms with less than 
1,000 employees. If averages are avail- 
able as in golf, trapshooting and bait 
casting, we do not use these divisions. 
but form divisions according to aver- 
ages regardless of number of em- 
ployees. 


Relationship of Industrial 
Recreation to Municipal 
Recreation Agencies 
W. R. JONES, Sarnia Industrial 
Council, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 

My topic or suggested topic in this 
clinic is the relationship between in- 
dustrial recreation and a municipal de- 
partment which I represent. 

Let me start by saying that I feel 
the two groups can and should work 
hand in hand. The industrial recreation 
organization or club should be able to 
call on the recreation department for 
assistance, and the department should 
be able to call on industrial recreation 
for help as well. 

At all times there must be mutual 
understanding and co-operation _ be- 
tween the two groups. It is the old story 
of the right hand must know what the 
left hand is doing, and this cannot be 
accomplished without good communica- 
tions, 


Recreation 


By far the best method of promoting 
good communications and understand- 
ing, I feel, is through the establish- 
ment of an Industrial Recreation Coun- 
cil, in which the municipal recreation 
department plays an active role. I feel 
through the formation of a council, 
meeting on a regular basis, a spirit of 
fellowship and understanding is bound 
to develop—one understands each 
other’s problems, programs, and _ this 
opens the door to wider co-operation. 

Before co-operation can be developed 
between two or more organizations 
each must understand the function of 
the others, so I would like to examine, 
very briefly, the function of an indus- 
rial recreation council and of the 











municipal recreation department as | 
see it. 
The 


provides an opportunity for industrial 


industrial recreation council 
recreation clubs to come together and 


discuss mutual problems—financing. 
facilities and participants. 
The Council also acts as an 


Clinic—some clubs have tried a new 


Idea 


type of program and the success or pit- 
falls can be explained. In the same 
vein, the Council can act as a training 
media—training committee chairman, 
leaders. Also act as a clearing house of 
information—if you need information 
on Xmas Parties, contact the council. 

A very important part of the councils 
function is the promotion of industrial 
recreation in district industry and 
fostering and promoting NIRA. 

The municipal recreation department 
should attain a complete and con- 
tinuous knowledge of the organized 
recreational activities munici- 
pality. The recreation department as- 
sists community groups and organiza- 
tions on request, to plan and conduct 
their own recreational activities. 

Of course, the recreation depart- 
ment in addition to these advisory serv- 
recreational ac- 


in the 


ices conducts certain 
tivities for whatever there is a need, 

The recreation department acts as a 
channel of communication between the 
various groups in the city to keep them 
informed of current developments. 

In our situation, Sarnia, in order to 
promote the spirit of co-operation, 
monthly meetings of the council are 
held. At some of these training ses- 
sions are held on topics such as how to 


develop budgets, Christmas parties, 
camera clubs, etc. 
Future programs are discussed— 


each club outlines plans for the future 
and states whether or not the program 
is available to other clubs. 

The recreation department has an 
opportunity to outline future plans. 
This could include new program, new 
facilities or a presentation by the coun- 
cil on needed facilities. 

At the present time industrial recrea- 
tion offers the following services to the 
Recreation Department: 

1. Sponsorship of teams in the minor 

athletics program 

2. Leadership for minor athletics 

3. Leadership and personnel for Hal- 

loween parties 

1. Study on facilities 

5. Offers certain programs, e.g. gun 

clubs and glee club to the general 
public. 

The Recreation Department offers 
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the following services at the present 
time to the industrial clubs: 
1. Advising services on program 
2. Program ideas and sources—in 
Ontario the department of Educa- 





traveling 
throughout the Province who offer 
assistance to municipal recrea- 


tion has specialists 


tion departments. These special- 
could made available 
through our department to indus- 
trial clubs if the need arises. 
Facilities—ball diamonds, picnic 
areas, tennis courts. 
leather, art, 
industrial 


be 


ists 


w 


tennis 





|. Program 
which the recreation 
clubs may register in as a group. 


Communications 


J. RAY THOMAS, Columbus Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association, Columbus, Ohio 

Organized in 1952 by our city 
recreation director, have been 
struggling ever since to exist. | would 
say that an over-emphasis on com- 
munications or perhaps the wrong type 
of 
many of our problems. In the first 
place, industry and city recreation had 
for a number of years, been on rocky 
ground because of the attitude taken by 


we 


communications possibly created 


public recreation in not cooperating in 
industrial programs. Industry had to 
take a_ back 
groups, fraternal organizations, church 
groups, etc. in obtaining facilities for 


seat to independent 


their various functions. I tell you this 
only as a point of information in lead- 
ing up to the formation of our Co- 
lumbus Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

When the various companies were 
notified of the organization of such a 
group, there was a feeling that maybe 
this was to be a change for the better. 
Some 27 companies indicated their 
interest. 

An elaborate constitution and_by- 
laws were written with the city recrea- 
tion director leading the way and get- 
ting himself appointed as executive 
secretary of the group. This constitu- 
tion was the first step in poor com- 
munications as it was so elaborate that 
no one could live within it. 

After this unfortunate experience. 
regular monthly meetings were called 
with each one predominated by the city 
recreation director, letters sent to mem- 
bers announcing programs that never 
quite materialized, arguments between 
public recreation and industry until 
only a handful of members continued 
their membership. 
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Dayton Steel Racquets 4 
are ideal for any indus- 
trial tennis or badminton 
program. Their speed and 
accuracy have long made 
them a favorite of pro- 
fessionals and beginners. 

What's more, Dayton Rac- 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
and tubular steel frames are 
not affected by climatic 
changes. No covers or presses 
needed to protect them. They 
won't warp, splinter, rot, sag. 

Investigate them now. See 
them today at your local 
dealers or write direct to 
factory for more information, 


Dayton Racquet Company 
1060 Albright St., 
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After several years the Department 
of Public Recreation severed their con- 


nections with the group, and in late 
| 1958 approximately 10 of the 27 com- 
| panies were still striving to keep the 





group together. A new constitution was 
written, and some new interest shown. 
I wish I could report that we are now 
a thriving organization of many mem- 
bers, but I can’t, since we still haven’t 
found the key to creating that some- 
thing that is needed to attract and hold 
members. 

If there is one point to be remem- 
bered from my remarks by those of 
you just starting an industrial recrea- 
tion council it would be this: Solicit 
help from your public recreation de- 
partment, but make sure that 
industrial members run the show. 


your 


Get Your Money’s Worth 
HENRY LYON, Vickers, Inc., Industrial Recrea- 


| tion Association of Detroit, Mich. 


Competition has been so keen in 


| every major industry since the war 


that 
had 


years 
have 


directors 
conscious. 


recreation 
to become 


even 
cost 


| Cost reduction has meant the elimina- 


tion of all frills in the industrial recrea- 


| tion program as directors strive to get 


as much for their allocated funds as 
possible. 
Regardless of the amount of funds 


| available for recreation, the success of 


| any 
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whether industrial or 
municipal, depends upon the motivat- 
ing factors engendered into the pro- 
gram. Plants may differ as to organi- 
zational structure but the success will 
be in direct proportion to the amount 
of motivation that is generated by 
recreation leaders down through all the 
people who participate in the activities. 

The recreational councils at our 
company plants are responsible for the 
planning and administration of the pro- 
grams. The councils are composed of 
representation from each activity. Rep- 
resentatives are elected annually and 
serve one year terms. 

The recreation budget is prepared by 
the Council members each January 
after petitions from recreation groups 
have been studied and discussed. The 
petitions relate to funds, facilities and 
equipment needed by the groups for 
the ensuing year. 

You have already surmised that we 
have a “do it yourself” recreation 
program. We have no _ professional 
recreation people on our administrative 
staffs and those of us who are respon- 
sible for have 


program, 


recreation programs 





other industrial relations responsibj\iP 
Recreation, therefore, is 


small phase of our jobs. 


ties. i Very Mi 


« 


The entire recreation program js ap 


all-employee program, planned and aj. 
ministered by employees. Managemen 


allocates funds for recreation but leayet 


the disposition of funds in the hand 
of the recreation councils. 


Each activity is planned so that yp 

PAR 
cham. 
pions are declared in some of our social 


plant champion will be honored at th 
end of each season. Further, 
activities such as bridge, chess, check. 
ers, pinochle, etc. 

The athletic program consists of jn. 
tramural and intra-plant activities jy 
the following sports: archery. larg 
and small bore rifle, large and smal 
bore pistol, horseshoes, golf and skiing 
Fishing and hunting are limited actiyi- 
ties. 

Champions declared in any activity 
qualify for participation in tourna. 
ments sponsored by the Industrial 
Recreation Association of Detroit. The 
Council pays all entry fees for cham. 
pions in these tourneys. Other teams 
entering I.R.A.D. tourneys defray their 
expenses. 

Lunch hour athletic activities have 
not been popular during the last five 
years. The average age of our em 
ployees has risen and the majority are 
not interested in activities that are of 
a strenuous nature. However, schedules 
are arranged in archery, pistol, rifle 
and horseshoe pitching. Horseshoes 
have become the most popular lunch 
hour activity here. 

The program as outlined has been 
in existence for 18 years. We have 
many of the original members still in 
harness. I sometimes wonder when | 
see the 60-year oldsters or perhaps | 
should say youngsters at play just 
“what does make Johnny run.” 

Reading between the lines you will 
see that recreation administration by 
committee has made my job an enjoy: 
able experience. I like to think it has 
been a satisfying experience for all of 
the people who have made the program 
work. I know that many former Coun: 
cil members have developed outstan¢- 
ing leadership qualities through their 
associations within the recreation pro 
gram. I seriously question whether the 
personal development would have been 
possible without the opportunity for 
leadership they received from theit 
recreation experience. These recrea 
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tion leaders graciously accepted the re- 
sponsibilities delegated to them and 
have succeeded exceptionally. 
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| PANEL 


Recreation Responsibilities in 


Pre-retirement Planning 


CHAIRMAN: Carl Klandrud, Supervisor, Personnel Service Section 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Start Preparing Early 
CHARLES SELLERS, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Since time immemorial, man_ has 
heen trying to live the good life by 
following various plans, policies, doc- 
trines and systems. This has not been 
easy for he had trouble defining the 
good life. Nearly all individuals had 
their own beliefs about what consti- 
tuted the good life based on a variey of 
aspirations, inclinations and opinions. 
It has never been settled for what may 
suit one individual may not be suitable 
for another. 

The second problem entailed the 
procedure or how to go about develop- 
ing and following a life that seemed to 
be the most desirable for each indi- 
vidual. Here again the road is beset 
with pitfalls for even if we had a good 
destination in mind, there is no road 
map showing how to reach it. 

For me the practice of medicine has 
been eminently satisfactory. It was 
selected early in life, probably in high 
school as an escape from the farm with 
its manual labor, poor remuneration 
and the horses. I had been bitten and 
kicked by horses and wanted no part 
of them. You might say that I was 
kicked into medicine and came up the 
hard way. 

For each of us life has its problems 
and aspirations at any and all ages 
but it should also have some satisfac- 
tions. Our physical well being, mental 
health and a certain amount of hap- 
piness depend on our ability to adjust 
to the ever-changing conditions of 
modern society as related to industry, 
business or the professions. 


1 am a member of the Geriatric 
Committee of the Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, At a recent meeting, it was 
the concensus of the participants that 
retirement should be discouraged, that 
compulsory retirement was particularly 
objectionable and that if retirement 
inevitable there should be 
some realistic preparation for retire- 
ment long before actual separation 
from the established line of work takes 
place. 

Recreation in its broadest sense is an 
excellent method of developing inter- 
ests, abilities and skills in other fields. 
It should also be a contributing factor 
toward preventing the isolation that 
frequently develops after retirement. 
Some of these activities should be use- 
ful, purposeful and have remunerative 
possibilities if the need should arise. 

Probably every Latin student remem- 
bers that “All Gaul is divided in three 
parts.” Life should be divided in a 
similar manner into work, sleep and 
recreation. Probably there should be 
equal parts of each for man’s health 
and achievements are related to his 
mental and physical activities, working, 
thinking and playing help the aging 
person to live a longer, more useful and 
more healthful life. 

Every person should have an inter- 


becomes 


est or an activity separate from his 
regular employment as a means of add- 
ing to his knowledge, capabilities and 
culture. Any or all of these experiences 
might be tangible 
preparation for retirement. Some indi- 


considered as 


viduals seem to be saving themselves 
for the Senior Prom without realizing 
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that they must learn to dance long be- 
fore the event takes place. Those who 
go to the Senior Prom without hav- 
ing learned to dance will be quite inef- 
fective and to put it in the vernacular 
are very likely to fall on their collec- 
tive faces. Those who go home from a 
retirement dinner with a new gold 
watch in their pocket or on their wrist 
are going to be restless, frustrated and 
at loose ends unless they have estab- 
lished other plans, interests, duties or 
some form of recreation as a means of 
absorbing their time and energies. 

A man may feel secure through the 
years while he is employed as a mem- 
ber of a team in a corporation. In 
cases where most of the decisions and 
responsibilities are assumed by the 
management of the company, he must 
make a special effort to maintain a 
spark of enthusiasm for life. Otherwise 
he will be rendered helpless and in- 
adequate to cope with the rigors of re- 
tirement when he is placed on his own 
resources. He cannot retire as a mem- 
ber of the team. When he retires, he 
retires alone and often is isolated much 
of the time thereafter as far as his 
previous associates are concerned. This 
can be a stultifying experience. 

Some retirees have said that they 
should have some sort of rejuvenation 
of their strength and interests when 
they retire so that they would be able 
to enjoy life for a few more years than 
they generally do after retirement. Re- 
juvenation is exceedingly difficult. 
Many seekers after the fountain of 
youth have failed to find it. The only 
way strength and interests can be en- 
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joyed in later years is by having main- 
tained them through all the years from 
the days when youth and strength were 
natural parts of life. 

Realistic pre-retirement _ planning 
calls for the consideration of a wide 
variety of possible interests, pursuits 
and activities including some hobbies 
during the active working years. These 
spare time efforts should be recrea- 
tional, educational, socially acceptable. 
mentally stimulating or physically ac- 
tivating. Man needs to use all his 
faculties to keep alert and capable. He 
needs to be alert and capable to keep 
integrated in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety. He needs to be integrated to 
survive in a passable manner and this 
does not mean in a vegetable state. 

A good point to consider in pre-re- 
tirement planning would be the estab- 
lishment of a friendly relationship with 
a physician, preferably a competent 
general practitioner, for advice and 
discussions about both medical needs 
and a number of non-medical prob- 
lems. Injuries and illness are handled 
routinely but some other situations call 
for wisdom. Sometimes 
asked for a_ little 
guidance in family situations involving 
disputes, truancy, delinquency, mar- 
riage, divorce, alcoholism. indebted- 
ness, some work situations, decisions 
about moving, wives working. chil- 
dren’s education and many others. 

There are innumerable activities that 
would contribute to the general health 
and a broader view of life and at the 
same time be of a recreational nature. 
I consider education to be recreational. 
Medical conventions are a source of 
both education and pleasure. The con- 
ventions of other professions and 
learned societies must be quite as re- 
warding in knowledge and recreation. 
Not long ago. I took an academic year 
in anthropology at the University of 
Michigan in Detroit. We studied the 
North American Indian and it was a 
fine experience. 

Golf is a healthful recreation and 
suitable for any age. Unfortunately it 
has become a prestige game. The cost 
has increased to the point of eliminat- 
ing all except those with a fair amount 
of money and the status seekers. 

Some individuals should be able to 
organize or join already existing 
groups or clubs concerned with read- 


considerable 


physicians are 


ing. studying and speaking about 
travel, history, civics, geography. 


photography. philosophy, folklore, ag- 


ing. anthropology, archaeology. ge- 


netics, geneology, customs of mankind. 
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electronics, nuclear physics, literature. 
the fine arts and innumerable other 
fields. Oil painting, water colors, wood 
working, metal working, leathercraft, 
lapidary, radio building, cooking, 
weaving and many other arts and 
crafts are available. The amateur radio 
operators have worldwide conversations 
which is an enlightening experience. 
The collectors of various curioes have 
wide interests including stamps, coins, 
glassware, pottery, antique furniture, 
minerals, jewelry, precious and semi- 
precious stones, hard stone carvings, 
the artifacts of antiquity and the art 
objects of various people foreign and 
domestic. 

Sometimes hospital patients respond 
well to human contact with a well ad- 
justed person. They need a friend to 
whom they can express their fears, 
pent up emotions and other small prob- 
lems before they become obsessions. 
Patients who have had a sympathetic 
listener are prone to recover from any 
kind of illness more quickly than those 
who are subject to the detachment of 
strictly scientific hospital care. Some 
women would be splendid hospital 
aides and serve well in that capacity. 

Complete retirement leads to inac- 
tivity. 

Inactivity leads to atrophy. 

Atrophy leads to the loss of mental 
acuity and physical agility. 

Recreation could 
sibly reverse these processes. 


postpone or pos- 


Hobby Program 


EARL B. DODDS, Association Secretary, Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America, New York, N. Y. 

Pre-retirement planning by an em- 
ployee covers a variable period of time, 
depending upon the attitude and wishes 
of the individual, the attitude of his 
family and his company. I believe 
recreation has a definite function in 
this planning. 

The things recreation can do for em- 
ployees approaching retirement could 
start well ahead of the time they begin 
to lay plans for retirement. One ob- 
jective would be to develop in each em- 
ployee a sustaining interest in one or 
more hobbies or other recreational ac- 
tivities prior to the time of retirement. 
More and more people in industry are 
realizing how much hobbies can con- 
tribute to out-of-hour enjoyment and 
how valuable they are in helping active 
employees gain interests and skills that 
can be carried into retirement with its 
expanded leisure time. 

Not all employees, either active or 
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retired, have found a satisfying way y 
use their leisure time. Many of then 
however, are potential hobbyic's wh 
might become active along that line ; 
they were “exposed” to the hobby id, 
or were aided in getting started } 
some particular avocation. 
Promotion of this idea may best }y 
accomplished through programs 
ganized by employee groups to interes 


employees in hobbies and draw then} 


into participation. 
Day by day, more and more peop 


are learning the value and fun of if 


hobby. Public schools, — churche, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and other groups in man 
communities, recognizing this, offer or 
ganized programs for the developmen 
of hobby ‘interests. 

A growing number of businesses ar 
helping employees “discover” th 
hobby idea. Everywhere, people ar 
joining classes of instruction in ark 
and crafts; setting up workshops ii 
their homes; participating in com 
munity affairs—in short, _ learning 
something about filling their leisur 
hours usefully, and in some cases with 
financial profit. 

The approach to hobby developmen! 
can be made in various ways. Some 
companies assist employee groups in 
the organization of recreational activi- 
ties which include hobby interests with 
the object of preparing employees for 
enjoyment of their retirement years 
The program is administered by hobby 
committees whose purpose is to enlis 
the interest of employees in acquiring 
hobbies and to provide advice and as 
sistance to those who may wish to do 
so but are uncertain as to how to g0 
about it. 

The first step in setting up a pro 
gram is the formation of a hobby com: 
mittee to be responsible for all hobby 
promotional work undertaken. The 
committee : 

1. Determines the extent and char 
acter of hobby interest on the part o! 
the employee body, so that plans for 
development work can be made along 
whatever lines are indicated. 
2. Establishes a comprehensive pre 
gram of activity for the promotion o 
the hobby idea. 
3. Appoints hobby counselors to work 
with individuals or groups. 
1. Aids in organizing hobby classes 
and clubs where required. 
5. Plans hobby shows and exhibits al 
such times and places as are desirable. 
appointing such committees as are 
needed to carry out the plans. 
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‘work of the committee. 


Sand plaa new projects. 


g, Reports periodically to manage- 
ment and to other employee groups. 
9, Coordinates its program with all 


Committee members are selected on 


‘the basis of their interest and ability 


in promoting the hobby idea. They are 
preferably active hobbyists, with suf- 
ficient spare time and enthusiasm to 
carry out their duties as committee 
members. 

In establishing a program which will 
meet local needs the committee ascer- 
tains the attitude of employees with 
respect to their hobby interests: 

]. How many 

hobbyists ? 

2. What are their hobbies? 


people are active 


3. Do they participate in group ac- 
tivies, employee sponsored or 


otherwise ? 

. Would they be willing to serve 
as hobby counselors? 

5. How many non-hobbyists would 
be interested in taking up a 
hobby ? 





a. What hobbies would they be 
interested in? 

b. Would they like to join a class 
or group to develop a hobby? 

When the results of the survey have 
been evaluated the commiitee then sets 
up a working program. 

To implement the program and give 
positive assistance to potential hobby- 
ists, counselors are usually appointed 
by the committee, one for each specific 
hobby activity in which individuals 
have expressed sufficient interest. Coun- 
selors may be chosen from among those 
who have indicated in the survey that 
they would be willing to contribute 
their They 
selected from among committee mem- 


services. may also be 
bers. In any case, the counselor is pre- 
ferably an enthusiastic hobbyist in his 
own right, and active in the general 
hobby work of the employee recrea- 
tional program or the community. 
The job of the counselor is to make 
sure that those who have expressed 
interest in taking up a hobby in his 
particular line are acquainted with 
every opportunity to do so. While talk- 
ing with them individually or at group 
meetings, the counselor gives  infor- 





mation regarding hobby classes and 
clubs sponsored by employee activities 
groups within the company or held 
under the auspices of community or 
other groups. He next finds out whether 
they would like to work by themselves, 
join a class, or form a club. The 
counselor then reports to the hobby 
committee, which 
mendations and 
rangements it 


studies his 
makes 


recom- 
whatever ar- 
feels are necessary to 
give the new hobbyists a start. 

When the responsibility for the ac- 
tivity is taken over by the employee 
group, the work of the counselor is 
finished. If a hobby class is set up, the 
counselor may or may not continue as 
an adviser, depending on the nature 
and direction of the class. If, however. 
the people he is advising join a com- 
munity group or set up their own class. 
the counselor may assist them in work- 
ing out details of class or club meet- 
ings, materials needed, cost of equip- 
ment and other such as 
possible fees for instructors. A record of 
these details is turned the 
hobby committee so that it will be 


expenses, 
over to 


available to other counselors in carry- 
ing on their work. 
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BIG IDEA? 


imagination and resourcefulness 
are vitally important to the 
success of any 


“Old stuff” is no fun. It’s the 
fresh approach, the new wrinkle 


your program 
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that make 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Specialists in vacation group and 
individual travel to Europe, Ha- 
waii, South America. Itineraries 
: and estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Benefit by our 25 years 
of experience and friendly per- 
sonalized owner-management. 


Tom Broderick 


TRANSMARINE TOURS, Inc. 
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New York 36, N. Y. 
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When there are not enough people 
interested in a particular hobby to 
form a group, the counselor furnishes 
assistance on an individual basis, sug- 
gesting how each can best embark on 
the hobby, and helps in every other 
way he can. 

The hobby committee is a permanent 
part of the recreational program. The 
committee’s work is never finished; its 
continuing purpose is to promote the 
hobby idea among all employees. This 
is an interesting job because hobbyists 
are interesting people who do interest- 
ing things. And it is easy because the 
enthusiasm of people for their hobbies 
is contagious. The committee can take 
advantage of this. It is the respon- 
sibility of the hobby committee to be 
constantly alert and ever to seek better 
ways to help people help themselves 
to greater enjoyment and well-being. 

It is particularly desirable to en- 
courage the employee when he retires 
to continue his associations where- 
ever possible with active employees 
the friends and associates he left on the 
job. This tempers the shock of retire- 
ment and gives the employee a feeling 
of still belonging to the team. As a 
hobbyist he will have developed talents 
which will still keep him in close touch 
with the friends whom he has worked 
with. Also his avocation may be one 
which will provide financial gain he 
may need in retirement. 

In the foregoing, I have described a 
program of recreation which is very 
similar to one which has been in effect 
for a number of years in the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, the organiza- 
tion I represent. The Telephone 
Pioneers of America is an organiza- 
tion of telephone employees each hav- 
ing 21 years or more of service in the 
industry. Presently there are 200,000 
living members of which about 60,000 
are retired. All of these members have 
had opportunities over the years to 
take part in hobby activities under the 
sponsorship of the Pioneers. In addi- 
tion all activities sponsored by the 
Pioneers are open to all employees in 
the industry. Presently there are about 
18,000 employees active and _ retired 
who are participating on a group basis 
in current out-of-hour hobby and self- 
development programs. Last year 154 
hobby shows were held in various parts 
of the country in order to stimulate 
interest. 





Many of us in the telephone industry 
feel that through the medium of promo- 
tion of hobbies throughout the em- 
ployee body a great service is being 
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rendered in connection with pre-retire- 
ment planning. At the same time the 
resulting social contacts between active 
and retired employees have been found 
to be very meaningful. 


Develop Interests 


LEWIS J. FITZGERALD, Recreation Director, 
GMC Truck & Coach Division, Pontiac, Mich. 


We're all growing old. In modern so- 
ciety this first sentence conjures up 
many stereotyped ideas concerning the 
older members of our population. Many 
people think the older members of our 
society are “over the hill,” and want to 
do nothing but sit in an easy chair and 
look at the passing parade which is life. 

Now, more than ever before, people 
responsible for recreation programs in 
industry should be aware of the neces- 
sity of providing planned activities for 
pre-retirement age employees so that 
one of the basic problems for the 
aged—what to do—can be met. 

Let’s face it, we are still getting 
older, and there are more of us getting 
older together today. Many communi- 
ties provide “Golden Age Clubs” for 
retirees which provide some measure 





of help in meeting the problems of ad- 
justment for retired persons. Detroit 
has six centers, open seven days a 
week, for cards, lectures, trips, and 
other special events. About 100 such 
clubs are meeting weekly in various 
parts of the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 

I don’t feel that industrial recrea- 
tion departments should necessarily 
undertake such retirement programs. 
There are several reasons why the aver- 
age recreation department would not 
be able to handle such a program, which 
I will not go into here. 

I do feel that we, as recreation direc- 
tors, should attempt to channel the in- 
terests of our pre-retirement age people 
into definite recreational pastimes. If 
we don’t try to help in this way many 
of our employees will be faced with re- 
tirement suddenly, with no special in- 
terests to keep them occupied. 

Many of us think when retirement 
comes, all we'll want to do is sit back 
and take life easy. Studies have dis- 
proved this concept, and actually point 
out one of the most singular problems 
the retiree encounters is boredom, re- 
sulting from nothing to do. 

If an individual finds himself with 
nothing to do he becomes confused, out 
of touch with people and in the end, 
despondent. He is not interested in 
helping himself mentally, or in main- 
taining his health. The recreation di- 
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rector can, in some cases, climingiit & 
. P ay, 
such problems by having recreation, | 


facilities and activities whic!s, wo 
allow the older employes to participa 
in the program. 

At GMC Truck & Coach Divisie 
our program has activities which |ep/ 
themselves to the older employees, fy 
example. we have a trap range wilh 
team leagues and leagues for inde 
viduals; archery; bowling; golf; a goj 
driving range; and for those employes 
who aren’t quite ready to give up, w 
have slow-pitch softball. We are aly 
beginning to recognize such activitig 
as horseshoes, camera clubs, boat cluk 
and fishing contests, with the idea thy 
some of our employees would be ip 
terested in these less strenuous pas 
times. 

























Important prerequisites for develop 
ing recreation programs to _ interes 
oldsters are: 

(1) Develop programs which coul 
be carried over into retirement easily 
Team activities are in many cases dif 
ficult for a person to continue afteh 
leaving the job. : 
(2) Programs for oldsters should no 
be expensive. The reduced income mos}: 
pensions bring would hamper the 
budget-minded retiree. 
(3) Develop activities which the te 
tiree can participate in no matter 
where he should re-locate. An ice fish 
ing club, for example, would not bk 
suitable for the retiree who relocates to 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

(4) Keep activities on the nor 
physical side. Moderate action may be 
desirable in some cases, but not in gem 
eral. 

(5) Try to encourage husband ani 
wife participation in your activities. 

In our Divisional Recreation Pro 
gram, we do not attempt to tell pre-te 
tirement employees what they should do 
after retirement. We feel they are oll 
enough to know what they want by the 





time they retire. s 

The secret to enjoying retirements , 
to be prepared well in advance for te F , 
tirement. Recreation directors can help . 


along these lines if we channel our em 
ployees’ interests along certain lines o 
recreation. We can solve some of theit 
problems before they arise. 

There is no better way to meet neW 
people and to keep in circulation than F | 
through a hobby, sport. or other oF 
ganized activity. In this respect. the 
recreation director can do something 
for employes now to prepare them 
while they are receptive and interested FF 
for the day when they may not be. 
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( COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They’re now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. Slidefilms are easy-to- 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each kit con- 
tains color slidefilm units (available with or without 


sound records), instructor’s guide, and student 


handbook. 
Ne i 
NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SPORTS SUBJECTS 











*APPARATUS ACTIVITIES e CAMPFIRE e GYMNASTICS e TRACK G FIELD 
5 hy tae men 0s Sound, $17.80 for girls and women Sound, $60.55 Silent, $46.55 
und, ’ Silent, $49. Sound, $44.35 Silent, $38.75 e 
* ARCHERY 5 eave a Silent, $15.05 e LIFE SAVING Hoven ii Silent, $29.95 
Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 © COMPETITIVE SWIMMING - Sound, $19.50 ___ Silent,$16.70 ° TUMBLING : 
Bagge Sound, $34.20 Silent, $28.60 0 ee tae ait Sound, $30.25 __ Silent, $24.65 
Sound, $54.75 Silent, $47.15 isons ald pert ews Sound, $79.70 _ Silent, $71.30 ee pooh TE 
+ BASEBAL @ DIVING ‘ eTUMBLING—ADVANCED 
L SOFTBALL iG—; : 
Sound, $72.20 Silent, $61.00 Sound, $45.10 Silent, $39.50 Sound, $79.50 Silent, $68.30 Sound, $37.25 Silent, $31.65 
* BASKETBALL e FENCING e SWIMMING ° VOLLEYBALL ? 
Sound, $61.00 Silent, $50.80 Sound, $51.70 Silent, $46.10 Sound, $31.90 Silent, $26.30 Sound, $42.30 Silent, $36.70 
* BOWLING e GOLF e TENNIS e WRESTLING 
Sound, $34.30 Silent, $28.70 Sound, $43.85 Silent, $38.25 Sound, $57.15 Silent, $48.75 Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


Write today for full 
details— T H E : : 
The Athletic 
Institute, 


Merchandise Mart 
Room 805 A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
Chicago 54, Illinois OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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PANEL VIII 


My Pedilen Is 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Earl Schreiber, Recreation Director 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 


Gordon L. Starr, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Summary 

GORDON STARR, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
As your research director, my pur- 
pose in serving on this panel is to say 
briefly that one study “Does Indus- 
trial Recreation Pay” is underway, 


University of Minnesota, 


and to listen to the panel members and 
participants to determine if there prob- 
lems which should be directed to the 
Research Committee for further study. 
In industry today, millions of dollars 
are being spent on research of one kind 
or another, and yet little is being done 
regarding leisure time as related to em- 
ployees and industry. With your help, 
improvements can be made upon in- 
dustrial recreation programs, recrea- 
tional positions, and services of the 
National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

Following presentation of panel 
member reports, chairman Earl Schrie- 
ber opened the session for questions 
and discussion which was as follows: 

“Is there room for a company di- 
rected by an outside program?” The 
discussion revolved around the rela- 
tion of the company, supervisors and 
the various methods of handling pro- 
grams through boards and councils. It 
was generally concluded that a com- 
pany has the right to step in when pro- 
gram is not in line with the general 
policy of a company and it should be 
recognized that when a program is sub- 
sidized through company funds they 
should have a right to participate but 
not dominate. 

“What are some of the ways of fi- 
nancing an industrial recreation pro- 
gram?” Suggestions given were as fol- 
lows: 

Funds—direct aid from company 

Raffles—a__ percentage 

recreation department 

Vending machines—one of the 

greatest sources 

Fees —for individual activities and 

events 


given to 
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Dues—on a membership basis some- 
times these funds are matched by 
the company 
Rentals—rental of facilities for 
dances, receptions for private groups. 

Services —selling of fishing li- 

censes, driver licenses, etc. 

Sales—candy (Christmas), sport 

jackets, T shirts, pop corn, ammuni- 

tion, etc. 

Many activities are self-supporting 
once facilities are acquired. This is par- 
ticularly true of shooting clubs. 

“Do employees actually operate ‘off 
time’ for off-time activities?” Some of 
the comments on this question were as 
follows: 

“Only office personnel have the op- 
portunity to handle some matters on 
the job.” 

“Employees can attend meetings of 
one hour a week for the Booster Club.” 

“Those who have an _ abnormal 
amount of work after hours are per- 
mitted.” 

“The policy on basketball is included 
in the job discretion of the coach.” 

“Exempt salaried personnel are given 
time.” 

“It is a good idea to contact the 
supervisor before employees take a vol- 
unteer job to see whether the person 
can handle it without interference of 
the job.” 

“Is there a trend toward having de- 
partmental picnics and Christmas 
parties rather than with the entire com- 
pany?” After much discussion and 
varied expressions, there seemed to be 
no definite trend, but availability of 
facilities seemed to be the deciding 
factor. 

“How do you run a golf league with- 
out a schedule?” Eastman Kodak is 
trying a new experiment in playing 
the position rather than schedule. 
There was a great deal of interest in 
this venture and indication that many 
audiences would like to know more 
about it after a season’s play. 
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Planning Facilities how 
DANIEL H. ZIEVERINK, Supervisor Employe 
Services, General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohir 
Master Plan. Make up a master play 
for all facilities you desire to includ 
in your recreation park. Do this befor 
you go to look for property for th} JAM 
park. | recommend that you obtain pro “4 


fessional help for this. After the masts ff; 
plan is completed, you then have an ide f 
of the size and type of property yop 
should be looking for. In your selection} |icit 
of land the following factors should be F pos 
taken into consideration: > mu 

1. The distance the park will be> by 
from the plant or center of the 
population of the work force. 

2. Does the land make it possible} 
provide the facilities that were 
included in the master plan? 

3. Are utility services available? I! [ 
not, how can these needs be in: 
provised. 

1. Is there a wooded area on the 
property? 

Finance. A priority schedule for the 
development of the park should be 
made up and facilities developed « 
the money becomes available. It is good Fat 
to plan the development in steps. Be F 
sure to include operation and main f % 
tenance cost in your financial plan Fb 
ning; as the park develops, operation | 0 
and maintenance cost 
order to off-set operation and mail} 0 
tenance cost, it is wise to charge fees > i 
for the use of facilities such as driv 
ing ranges, miniature golf, golf cours >) | 
and swimming pool. 


increases. In ft 


a 
I do not recommend emphasis on Te- 
freshment sales, particularly those of fF 
the carnival type, and mechanical rides F 
for which a fee is charged for their use. 
This tends to make your park a com — | 
mercial operation, and I do not feel F 
that an industrial park should compelt F 
with commercial enterprises. 
Staffing and Servicing the Park. 
Make sure that qualified individuals 
are hired to service the park. A good 
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park climate is as important as the 
facilities you develop. Be sure to have 
Bay classifications and employment 


policies for the park work force. Make 


sure that you have a good control 
system relative to who enters the park. 
} Your troubles can be minimized in 
‘the development and operation of the 


Ppark if you engage on your staff a 
» qualified park supervisor. This person 
Pchould have at least five or six years 
Sof experience in a municipal or city 


"park system. Establish a good set of 
‘rules which regulate the park opera- 
tion and publicize instructions as to 
how employees may use the park. 


Contests 


JAMES O'LOUGHLIN, Coordinator Employee 
Activities, AC Spark Plug Division, GM, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

In any successful contest there are 
certain questions which must be 
answered through the advance pub- 
licity given the contest. Before this is 
possible, the answers to these questions 
must have been thoroughly considered 
by the planner. These questions are: 


1, What kind of contest will it be? 
2. Number and kind of exhibits that 
will be eligible? 
3, When will the contest be 
and how long will it last? 
. Who will be eligible to enter the 
contest ? 

5. Who will the contest judges be? 

. What awards will be given the 
winners ? 


held 


ON 


Before taking these questions and 
analyzing them, I feel that some time 
should be spent in analyzing the rea- 
sons for having a contest of any kind. 
In some recreation areas, tournaments 
or contests are a common means of de- 
termining inter-league winners. In 
other areas it is a means of recognizing 
individual skill or initiative. 

Before any successful contest can 
be held the person planning it must 
answer two underlying questions, The 
first question is, “Why is this contest 
being held?” The second one is, “What 
are we trying to accomplish?” The 
answers made to the six planning ques- 
lions listed above will be governed by 
the answers made to these policy ques- 
lions, The success of the contest will 
be determined by how clearly the pur- 
poses and objectives which were out- 
lined are followed in the planning and 
made clear to the contestants. 








Now that we understand these basic 
assumptions let’s see what the planning 
questions mean: 

1. What kind of contest will it be? 
This seems obvious enough. However. 
the success of the contest depends upon 
whether there are enough persons will- 
ing to enter the contest as it is set up. 
Secondly, whether the facilities needed 
will be available will also be an im- 
portant consideration which must be 
answered as soon as the kind of con- 
test is established. Facilities might in- 
clude exhibit areas, boat facilities, or 
firing ranges. In planning a contest 
where a contestant must build, paint, or 
photograph, the advance publicity must 
go back further than the contest where 
the contestants compete during a single 
day, as in a bowling contest for ex- 
ample. 

2. Number and kind of exhibits 
that will be eligible? Questions 
covering the eligible types of fish, 
paintings, photos, or handicraft must 
be decided, depending 
of contest. A limit on the number of 
entries accepted from any one 
testant may be necessary, depending 
upon the type of contest. A limit on 
the number of entries accepted from 
any one contestant may be necessary. 
depending upon the number of con- 
testants expected. 

3. When will the contest be held 
and how long will it last? These 
questions may be determined in part 
by the facilities which are required or 


upon the type 


con- 


the scope of the contest. The success of 
the contest may be effected by other 
events which will be going on at the 
same time either within the company 
or the city. The date, time, place, entry 
fee—if any, and how the exhibits are 
to be identified must all be outlined. 

1. Who will be eligible to enter 
the contest? If the object of your 
contest has been to encourage all em- 
ployees, professional as 
amateur, to participate, then the rules 
on eligibility should definitely state 


well as 


this. Service dates and duration of em- 
ployment may be a factor in a contest 
which will run for a year or more. If 
the employee’s immediate family is to 
be eligible, this should be stated in the 
advance publicity. 

5. Who will the contest judges be? 
The people chosen to be judges will be 
governed to a large extent by the 
original decisions made concerning the 
purposes and objectives of the contest. 
Respected professional judges will pro- 
vide an experienced yet critical evalua- 
tion, but the prospect of being judged 
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by professionals may discourage the 
beginner (whom you may be trying 
to encourage). On the other hand, to 
have an exhibit judged by inexperi- 
enced people may lead to discontent on 
the part of your more professional con- 
testants. 

6. What awards will be given the 
winners? The size and kind of awards 
to be given to the contest winners 
should be decided at the time the con- 
test is planned and the original an- 
nouncement made. These decisions 
must be consistent with the overall pur- 
poses of the contest. The number and 
skill of the contestants will 
fluenced by the number and kind of 


be in- 
prizes offered. It is important to re- 
member that the precedents established 
by a contest, especially in the area of 
awards, should be such that they can 
consistently be used in the future. 
Final Thoughts On Contests. The 
success of a contest depends on the 
success of the planning that has been 
done. All available publicity media 
should be used not only to encourage 
participation but to recognize the win- 
ners. It is not necessary to provide ex- 
pensive prizes or cash awards since 
recognition for accomplishment ought 
to be the chief concern. 


Shooting Programs 


DICK MILLER, Consultant, Sportsmen's Service 
Bureau, Crown Point, Ind. 
We are told that 


manufacture time. Yet, distinguished 
scholars, philosophers, and_ historians 
tell us that our improved technology 


know-how have 
week—12 


we cannol 


and manufacturing 
added 12 hours to 
hours of leisure. 

We are further informed by these 
distinguished gentlemen that if we are 
to enjoy fully the fruits of our in- 
genuity, it becomes imperative that we 
must put those 12 hours to work re- 


every 


creating ourselves, and in the case of 
recreation directors, directing others 
in their efforts to find a wise use for 
leisure, to re-create, as we choose to 
call the process. 

To further set the stage for the im- 
portance of our efforts, we are told that 
recreation is no longer a luxury or 
choice. The sociologists inform us that 
if we are to maintain physical and 
mental balance in today’s rocketing 
world, we must turn to some form of 
recreation. And, for the fraternity of 
NIRA, this means that we must find 
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and offer suitable recreational outlets 
to those who look to us for an answer 
to the problems involving their con- 
tinued existence. 

How best can we do this? Perhaps 
we ought to take inventory of the 
known methods. Not necessarily in the 
order of importance, we have the con- 
tact or active sports, such as baseball, 
softball, and basketball. Then there is 
golf, bowling, tennis, badminton, table 
tennis, swimming, and in a few cases, 
curling. 

All of these recreation activities meet 
a need for a percentage of industrial 
operations and personnel. Another area 
of recreation in which much re-creating 
is possible is certainly found in the 
burgeoning field of pleasure boating, 
and in the time-honored hobby of fish- 
ing. 

And, in view of my specialized oc- 
cupation, I would be remiss not to 
point out the possibilities that the 
shooting sports offer the recreation di- 
rector and the recreation total program. 

None of us, and none of those who 
look to us, are more than a genera- 
tion or two removed from a people who 
placed hunting and shooting at the top 
of the list for recreation. Nearly all of 
us at one time or another have fired 
a gun, or if we have not, will admit 
that we have a desire to do so when 
and if the opportunity presents. 

Since the obligation of providing 
recreational outlets for an additional 
12 hours exists each week, and not for 
just a short summer or winter season, 
the shooting sports become ideal in 
that they know no season. Rifle and 
shotgun programs can and do continue 
12 months of the year. 

Every individual in our total pro- 
gram owns the same need for a recrea- 
tional activity to full his or her leisure 
time. Some of the recreational pro- 
grams we offer are of necessity limited 
to the young, active, and athletic. What 
of those who fall into none of those 
categories? Men, women, children aged 
10 to 70 have distinguished them- 
selves in the shooting sports. 

Women are national and interna- 
tional champions in many fields. The 
1959 national skeet champion was a 
13 year old boy. I once witnessed a 
shoot-off for the championship of the 
state of Indiana between a high school 
sophomore and a man past 70. In- 
cidentally, the youngster won! 

Shooting facilities are easily and 
cheaply provided in almost any indus- 
trial concern. And you, the NIRA 
recreation leader, have at your finger- 
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tips, no farther away than the asking, 
a wealth of material on the organiza- 
tion of shooting programs, from the 
National Rifle Association, from 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, and from 
the arms and ammunition 
turers. 

Yes, the shooting sports are a natural 
for any industrial recreation program. 
They fill all the requirements, and with 
a minimum of effort and expense. One 
more observation—I said in the begin- 
ning that we have gained 12 hours per 
week. That applies only to the plant 
personnel. The recreation director now 
probably has to add this 12 hours to 
his 60 hour week. But, in so doing he 
is adding years to the productive life of 
other millions. What more can man do 
for his fellow man? 


manufac- 


Club Organization 


WARREN WALLGREN, Recreation Supervisor, 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Our Hamm’s Skylanders Club was 
born in March 1957, out of the interest 
expressed by the employees for an or- 
ganized recreation program. 

Representatives from all parts of the 
Company were elected by the em- 
ployees. They fashioned a beginning 
program of six activities’ categories 
and named the club by contest. The ac- 
tivities grew in 1958 to 11 with 18 
separate events, and to 14 basic ac- 
tivities with more than 30 events in 
1959. 

By necessity, the large representative 
group of 50 was reduced to a board of 
directors of 15. The club was in- 
corporated in October 1958. 

The board numbers 15 and is com- 
prised of eight directors, five officers, 
the immediate past president, and the 
recreation supervisor as club coordi- 
nator. The eight directors are elected 
from each of four areas for two-year 
terms, four years each. The officers are 
elected at large for one-year terms. The 
eight directors, president, treasurer and 
past president are voting members. The 
two vice presidents, secretary and co- 
ordinator have no vote. These elected 
people, the chairmen and committees 
they develop, all serve without pay on 
their own time. 

Membership in the Skylanders is vol- 
untary. Dues are $3. per year matched 
by the company. The club is governed 
by the members. 

I give you this background of the 
Skylanders Club to define a parent 
club. 

Activities of a parent club sometimes 








are referred to as clubs also, such q 
an oldtimers club, camera club, gj 
club, ete. oY 

Thus, there are two types of clubs— 
one of the parent level—one of the a. § 
tivity level. 

The quality of leadership in both 
types determines the success of th 
club, And the leaders’ quality depend 
on how well they brew “P.A.” E 

Let us see what the first half of the > 
brew is: 






































q 


P Good communications must be ¢e. 
veloped—in its broad sense, Pub § 
licity. 


L There must be an Authority, 
such as bylaws, rules of play, etc 
fairly Administrated to tell, uni: 
formly, what the job is, what av 
thorities are given and what is ex- 
pected. 


A The Leadership must be inter 


ested to do its best. 


N_ Needs of the membership must be 
satisfied by being alert to chang. 
ing conditions and development, 
especially at the parent level. 


These are the ingredients of “P” 
Now let us see what “A” is: 





A Aetivity programming is ¢ 
sential. There must always be « 
goal to achieve with attention to 
details. 


H_ The great majority of people are 
honest with handling funds, some: 
times careless. But it’s honesty of 
intentions, integrity in dealings 
and Honest consideration 0 
others’ point of views and effect 
that is stressed here. 


E When a job needs to be done, i! 
must have Energetic execution 
with encouragement to subordi: 
nates. 


A AIl participants of the same mem: 
bership class must be eligible 
equally. ; 


D There must be a Desire to serve 
which should be recreated through 
proper recognition. 


To get the full degree of succes 
from this quality controlled brew. 
“P.A.”, not one ingredient can be left 


out of: PLAN AHEAD 
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National Golf 


Foundation 
SPONSORS: 


Acushnet Process Sales Co. 
Allied Golf Corporation 
American Steel Box Corp. 
Arland Miniature Golf Courses 
Bailey & Izett 
Brockton Footwear Sales, Inc. 
Brunswick Sports Products Co. 
Burke Golf Equipment Corp. 
Burton Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carlon Products Corp. 
Claremont Fairway Golf Range 
Holmes Cook Miniature Golf 
Norman G. Copland & Assoc. 
B. A. Corbin & Son Co. 

Cornell Forge Co. 

G. L. Cornell Co. 
Charles 0. Cox Corp. 
Crescent Plastics, Inc. 
Daco Golf Products Co. 
Bert Dargie Golf Co. 
Davis Felt & Carpet Co. 

Derby Cap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
J, A. Dubow Mfg. Co. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 

Eagle Golf Shop 
Eastern Golf Company 
Fairways Miniature Golf 
Fawick Flexi-Grip Co. 

Fernquest & Johnson Golf Co. 
Jimmy Flowers & Co. 
Golfcraft, Inc. 
Golfdom, Inc. 
Golfing 
Golf Digest 
Golf World 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Gorman Golf Products 
Paul Hahn 

Hand Craft Golf Co. 

C. M. Hill Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp. 

Hinson Mfg. Co. 

Ben Hogan Co. 
Jackman Sportswear Co., Inc 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 
King’s Golf Clubs 
Kosar Golf Development Lab. 
Krigger & Co., Inc. 
Lamkin Leather Company 
Lauman Golf Supply Co. 
MacGregor Golf Co. 
Fred Matzie Golf Co. 
Mikol Mfg. Co. 
Mueller Brass Co. 
National Capital Toro, Inc. 
National Sporting Goods Assn. 
Jim Noonan Company 
Northern Golf Ball Co. 
Obitz-Farley Co., Inc. 
Par Aide Products Co. 
Par-Inc. 

Par Light Mfg. Co. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co. 
Perrella Golf Gloves, Inc. 
Professional Golf Co. 
Rainy Sprinkler Sales 
John Reuter 
Roseman Mower Corp. 
Rye Golf Shop 
Ernie Sabayrac, Inc. 
George Sayers 
0. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
Kenneth Smith 
Ted Smith 
Southern Golf Distributors 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 
Sports Apparel, Inc. 
Sportsman's Golf Corp. 
Standard Mfg. Co. 
Frank Strassa 
Taylor Brothers 
Stan Thompson Golf Club Co. 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
True Temper Corp. 
Ralph Tyler 
United States Rubber Company 
Urban Land Institute 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
Wittek Golf Range Supply Co. 
Lester Young 
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helping more Americans enjoy GOLF 
the ‘Game of a Lifetime"’ 


YOU and the NATIONAL GOLF FOUN- 
DATION ... Whether golfer or golf business- 
man, you benefit through the continuing work of 
the National Golf Foundation, a non-profit 
organization supported by the leading companies 
in the golf industry to assist in the development 
of more golf activities and more golf facilities 
wherever they are needed... 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION AIDS 
include such ‘how-to’ books as: Planning & 
Building the Golf Course, Municipal Golf 
Guide, Golf Operator's Handbook, Planning the 
Golf Clubhouse and the color, sound-slide film 
Community Planning Gets a Golf Course, for 
community golf promotion 


GOLF ACTIVITIES MATERIALS include: 
Golf Lessons, The Easy Way To Learn Golf 
Rules, Golf Events, Golf For Industry, Golf 
Rules Wall Chart, Golf Instructor's Guide, How 


To Improve Your Golf and the sound-slide 
instruction film Beginning Golf. 


INFORMATION BULLETINS are pub- 
lished by the Foundation covering almost every 
facet of golf activity and operation, including: 
Operating Statistics of Country Clubs, the NGF 
Par-3 Golf Course Survey for 1959, Model By- 
Laws, Services for Better Caddies, and many 
others. 


NGF FIELD SERVICE is available free to 
any individual or group seriously considering a 
new golf course or country club. NGF Field 
Representatives draw on their wide store of 
experience and information in evaluating the 
potential of a new golf course project and will 
advise on the best planning, financing and oper- 
ating procedures necessary... 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 
about National Golf Foundation aids and serv- 
ices, fill out and mail this coupon, today... 





NAME: 


TO: NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. 
804 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, III. 
Please send me complete information on National Golf Foundation 


aids & services... 





ADDRESS: 





“le Yame of a Lifetime" CITY: 


STATE: 
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PANEL IX 


Volunteers in the Recreation Program 


CHAIRMAN: J. R. Mitchell, Chief of Employee Services 
Convair, Div. of General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif. 


Selection and Development 


CHUCK CRYDER, Director of Personnel, Moto- 
rola, Inc., Arcade, N. Y. 

When I first found that successful 
industrial recreation groups were 
primarily a voluntary group both in 
their membership and leadership, | 
looked at these groups with a very 
quizzical and speculative eye. 

I kept looking for the mainsprings 
that made these groups tick. There 
were several obvious relative factors 
such as good facilities, finances, sincere 
management interest and sponsorship. 
None of these factors seemed to pro- 
vide the right answers. It wasn’t until 
I examined the leadership of these 
groups that I satisfied myself concern- 
ing their main sources of motivation. 
Most of the leadership of these recrea- 
tion groups fall within the category of 
chairmen. 

What was within the leadership of 
these chairmen that provided the spark 
for the success of their activities? 
Many of the chairmen were not always 
recognized as supervisors or leaders in 
their industrial job responsibilities. In 
some cases they were considered to be 
problem cases. When I talked to these 
chairmen personally, one trait or char- 
acteristic was very obvious—strong 
personal enthusiasm for the activities 
that they represented! 

Personal enthusiasm then in my 
opinion is the mainspring or spark 
plug of successful recreational leader- 
ship. This special leadership has no 
monopoly as to sex, race, color, or 
creed. 

Now that I had completed this 
simple deduction, the staffing of recrea- 
tion programs would appear to be quite 
simple—or is it? 

How do you select these enthusiastic 
chairmen of your recreation activities? 
Do you leave these decisions to 
chance? I am sure your experience 
has indicated that you must help choose 
these people carefully or you'll find 
yourself working day and night trying 
to support a weak, failing program. | 
try to find and identify these people 
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every day as I conduct my daily re- 
sponsibilities and maintain a backlog 
of them to spearhead recreation ac- 
tivities. As you would expect, the ac- 
tivities assigned to chairmen need to 
be within their scope of interests. They 
also need to be well accepted by recrea- 
tion groups and be available for special 
meetings. 

After selection, the development of 
chairmen is a most interesting and re- 
warding phase of recreation programs 
to me personally. I usually follow the 
basic training programs for conference 
leaders in assisting their personal de- 
velopment as recreation chairman. This 
training assists them in leading meet- 
ings and coordinating the interests of 
their groups. You can usually find un- 
limited materials for this development 
phase from your plant training sections. 
This development phase is a personal 
responsibility that cannot ‘ce intrusted 
to mere chance. 


After the selection and development 
of recreation chairmen it is equally 
important that we maintain and follow 
up this valuable, rare talent that is so 
essential to the success of our pro- 
grams. 


How many personal cases can you 
recall in which your recreation activi- 
ties seemed to be like the old song 
about the old soldiers “They Just Fade 
Away.” It is for this reason that one 
member of our human relations depart- 
ment staff tries to attend each recrea- 
tion activity meeting either as a par- 
ticipant or source of counsel when 
needed. A rough agenda is developed 
prior to each meeting by the respective 
chairmen to assure their personal 
identification as chairmen and add to 
their personal recognition. 


I frequently find that a personal 
letter of commendation to a chairman 
after he had led an impressive meeting 
or completed a successful program is 
well received. A copy of the letter is 
noted for his personnel folder and a 
copy is also forwarded to his super- 
visor. 
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If we want successful voluntary 
leadership in our recreation programs, 
I suggest that we select enthusiast 
chairmen, help them develop their lead. 
ership by use of conference leader's 
training and maintain their talents in 
the same manner that we maintain the 
most talented members of our indus. 
trial organization. They have one of 
the rarest talents for success in an) 
personal endeaver 
siasm! 
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Women Volunteers 


MADELINE NORTON, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. (AT&T), Minneapolis, Minn. 


I have learned at this conference that 
we women present a problem. I heard 
one man say, “We have the best facili: 
ties, auditorium, golf course, etc., but 
Oh, the Women! What to do with a 
thousand women.” 

The title of the discussion assigned 
to me—“Volunteers in the Women’s 
Activity Program.” Webster gives the 
definition of “volunteer” as “one who 
enters into any service of his own free 
will.” 

This definition would seem to have 
application to the participants as wel 
as the volunteer leader or helper—it is 
not a job requirement. 

Volunteers in your program offer an 
excellent opportunity to know the in- 
terests and potential abilities of your 
people. It may offer an outlet for talent 
not realized on their own job assigh- 
ments. 

There is a marked difference be: 
tween Leader, Instructor, and Helper 
on a given project. 

The following are a few important 
items in considering the qualifications 
of a Volunteer Instructor— 
¢ Is she a natural leader? 

* Can she motivate and inspire the 
group, keeping in mind that the par 
ticipants are volunteers, too? 

* Will she be acceptable to the group? 

¢ Will her home responsibilities and 
transportation permit her to accep! 
out-of-hour assignments ? 
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The results of 2 national Workshops 


2 great new books 
,.. long needed in the 
field of athletics, 
physical education, 
and recreation 






r udge ting 
procuremeon" 


accountability 


Maintenanc? 





2.50 


EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


3.00 


EACH 


The result of the workshop is this 104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: ‘Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,”” and “Maintenance.” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 


EXERC ISE AN D FITN ESS Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 


rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloquium on Exercise facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human ation. 

organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re- “Organization and Administration,” and ‘Planning of Facilities 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man’s 20th and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
Century retreat from manual labor. dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along included in the professional library of school administrators; 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” “Exercise, Fitness, and manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- practical information concerning these areas. 

ique,” and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 

book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, Order From: 


adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children 


and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research seunipastiene TH & ATH LETIC INSTITUTE 


Students, researchers, phy sical educators, doctors, and others will . : 
iil ‘hie wees of Geel: Ean Merchandise Mart, Room 805 Chicago 54, Ill. 
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* Does her work assignment lend itself 
to receiving calls and making con- 
tacts on the job? 

We have been most successful with 
volunteer instructors when the em- 
ployee activity program was being or- 
ganized and during the first and second 
years of its function. The following are 
a few pertinent factors in considering 
volunteers versus professional instruc- 
tors for an activity: 
¢ The size of your organization. 

* The type of the activity—beginners 
or advanced. 

¢ The size and background of the 
group. 

¢ The marital status of the group. 

The hours of the group—day or eve- 

ning. 

¢ The cost of the course to the em- 
ployee and the length of the course. 
However, I have been discussing vol- 

unteer instructors for a particular ac- 

tivity or project, such as the different 
crafts—art, rugs, tiles, gift wrapping. 
sewing, knitting, jewelry, modeling, 
public speaking, et cetera. The success 
of your program depends on the volun- 
teers for social functions, and working 
committee for the Kiddie 

Christmas Party, annual picnic, dances, 

civic and charity drives, dress-a-doll. 

Santa Anonymous, theatre, ski train, 

boat excursion, tours, various sports, 

and many more, as well as the pub- 

licity and enthusiasm required for a 

well-rounded successful program, 


members 


The wives of employees have proven 
of tremendous help in the successful 
participation of various activities— 
both special and social—in many of 
our programs. 

The key to a successful program is 
your women’s activities director—her 
ability as a leader to know and attempt 
to meet the various recreational needs 
of the groups she represents. All of our 
employees have a financial investment in 
each course in which they participate. 
This contributes to the need for skilled 
instructors but does provide the neces- 
sary incentive to complete the course 
they join. 


Conducting a Program 
with Volunteers 
JOHN R. CASEY, Supervisor Recreation, Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

I would start out by saying that in 
our company program we find that in 
most cases, volunteers operating indi- 
vidual phases of a program have 
proven very successful because we have 
to face up to the fact that it would be 
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an unsurmountable task for a director 
to operate the individual activities and 
continue to keep a well-rounded pro- 
gram operating. 

It would surprise me greatly if there 
were any recreation directors or super- 
visors in industry whose own activities 
did not include many community, civic 
as well as his own company’s extracur- 
ricular functions in addition to his 
recreation program, therefore I am 
sure that most of us welcome good 
and helpful volunteers to operate ac- 
tivities under your guidance and coun- 
seling. 

In our company we have a recrea- 
tion club with elected officers and area 
directors who first off are the operating 
body and act as an information and 
contact source to their 
ployees. 


fellow em- 

In the first place, these people are 
contacted to assure the fact that they 
would be willing to serve as an officer 
or director which in some cases takes 
up some of their leisure hours as well 
as attending club or special meetings 
on company time. They also have to 
have their supervisor’s approval. Some 
of these elected members act as volun- 
teers in either setting-up or operating 
some phases of the program. 

Sometimes we find that among the 
elected group of officers and directors 
we do not have an experienced person 
to volunteer assistance in some _par- 
ticular activity, therefore, we have to 
look to some person who is an inter- 
ested party in the activity and solicit 
their help in running it. 

Some of our more successful activi- 
ties in which volunteers are helpful are 
in the Rod and Gun group whose func- 
tions include two yearly fish derbies 
which are held at separate locations, 
the first early sessions in May at close- 
to-home Oneida Lake. A fall derby at 
Alexandria Bay which is approximately 
100 miles travel but always considered 
a choice location. Also, we run an 
April through November (open water) 
fishing contest with prize awarding in 
late April of the following year. 

At our Recreation Park we have a 
trap shooting range for which the club 
purchases and sells at cost to the mem- 
bers, ammunition and targets. The club 
conducts ham and turkey shoots. | 
point out these activities because we 
are fortunate in having an elected di- 
rector who is very much a bug on hunt- 
ing and fishing and is willing to give 
plenty of his time in setting up a pro- 
gram. 

We also have an elected officer who 
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volunteers to operate the inter-depan.f 


mental softball, basketball and touch 


a) 


football leagues which are “high\ 


popular. ‘ 

In bowling we have our elected of. 
ficers for the various leagues, seyey 
men’s and one girls and a_ mixel— 
league. Of course, the secretaries an) 
paid a fee for their work in computing 
and issuing score sheets for leagy 
play. 

In golf, we have a governing bod) 
of team captains and a secretary who 
again receives a fee for his work. 

I believe that most of us who hay 
ever been a secretary of a bowling o 
golf league will agree that the fee does 
not begin to compensate for the time or 
headaches involved. 

There are many other activities iy 
which we find that volunteer help i 
needed to assure a good program some 
of the activities that we operate with 
a number of volunteers are the clu) 
dances where many and good, de 
pendable workers are required. Our 
program includes a children’s dance 
class in the age grouping between six 
through 12 years and there are times 
when the teacher will call on_ the 
parents, especially the mothers, when it 
comes time for costumes for the end: 
of-the-year review at which time the 
fathers can be of assistance in the stag: 
ing and arrangements. To mention one 
of the company sponsored activities 
where some of the officers and directors 
take an active part is the Childrens 
Christmas Party where many hours are 
spent by a large committee in plan 
ning, arranging and finally party day 
with a show and toy distribution. 

Special tournament day in some of 
our activities such as golf and bowling 
call for a chairman and a working com: 
mittee with plenty of advance planning 
and preparation for special events and 
prizes as well as a long day—the day of 
the tournament. Some other activities 
where volunteers are helpful in the or- 
ganization and operating, are company 
representative teams in league compel: 
tion such as horseshoes, golf, basket: 
ball, softball (men and women), table 
tennis, bridge and pistol teams. 

Some other activities which call for 
several volunteer helpers are our card 
parties, spring clambake, fall round-up. 
and especially our Kiddie Day at 4 
close-to-home amusement park where 
we offer to the children of school age. 
free rides and reduced refreshment 
prices upon presentation of their school 
passing card. 

I believe we will all agree that the 
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volunteer workers are necessary and 


D helpful in operating a good, well- 
S;ounded program as you have noted 
from our approach to a volunteer as- 


sistance program we selected from our 


) officers and directors when and if pos- 
" ble. otherwise we look to our overall 
‘membership. But, this does not mean 
the director can forget about the indi- | 


vidual activities because there is al- 
ways the possibility that they might be 
called on to carry on the activities due 
io any one of many unforseen reasons 
that the volunteers might encounter, 
and would not be in a position to fol- 
low through. 


Recognition 


KEN L. KELLOUGH, Recreation and Welfare 
Administrator, North American Aviation, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Since we agreed that volunteers in 
the administration of the 
recreation program are necessary, we 


industrial 


should consider ways and means of 
recognizing their efforts. 

Generally accepted methods of recog- 
nition include the following: 
Make them a part of the team. 


Take time to discuss their problems. 
Be sure they know and realize what au- | 


thority they possess. Delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility is a means 
of recognition. 

Be sure that the volunteer’s super- 
vision is made aware of the impor- 
tance of the employee’s area of the 
over-all recreation program. It may re- 
sult in the promotion of the employee. 
Publicity. Picture and/or name in 
plant house organ. Memos to activity 
group over name of volunteer. 
Rewards. Annual dinner—include 
wife or husband. Certificate. Pin—5- 
10-15 year. Hall of fame. Xmas card 
or letter of appreciation for his or her 
service. 








It is self evident that a good program 
has not only good leadership in the di- 
rector, but also good leadership among 
the volunteers. Many methods of recog- 
nition not covered above have been 
advanced and can be profitably used. It 


importance of recognition of the vol- 
unteers, and I am sure that if we are, 
we will not neglect the recognition of 
our key volunteers. 

We have spent nearly two hours em- 
phasizing the importance of volunteers, 
let us not neglect proper recognition. 
Remember—a weak volunteer leader 
will hurt your program, strong leaders 
will make it. 
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They’re happier here... because they were there! 


Travel works wonders on employee 
morale! And—employees enjoy every 
moment of vacation time when it’s 
planned by the people who know the 
most about travel—American Express. 
So for group vacation plans ... call on 
World Travel Headquarters. Look into 
an American Express Employee Group 
Vacation Plan now, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. WHitehall 4-2000 


\ 

| 
Send for employee travel details today! | 
| am interested in further information | 
about personnel vacations. «Zh 
| 

| 


Gia ccntevencertecetentecsedvenzen | 
| 
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5128 W. NORTH AVE. 





WITTEK GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Complete line of golf supplies and equipment for indoor 
and outdoor practice ranges, golf courses and pro shops. 


Golf mats, golf balls, golf clubs, and all types of netting 
for golf practice at wholesale prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 











| ABC, from page 12 


the amendment to the Directors who 


| make recommendations then to the con- 
behooves us to be ever mindful of the | 


vention. Final action, however, rests 


with the delegate. 


Question: //ow much does ABC pay 
its officers and directors? 

Baker: These men all serve without 
remuneration. Their expenses are paid 


| when they attend committee meetings, 


| but their activities in their respective 


areas and their time otherwise is on 


| a voluntary basis. In that respect, they 
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are typical of the thousands who serve 
on state and local association executive 
committees without pay. 

Ordinarily the association secretary 
is the only one receiving compensation 
at the local level, and that usually is 
a nominal fee except for the areas 
where work is sufficient to require full 
or major time attention. 

Thus, the voluntary devotion of more 
than 200,000 men comprising the local 
association executive committees pro- 
vides a vital part of the ABC organiza- 
tional structure. 
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Volume III, 196( 


All articles appearing in RECREATION MANAGEMENT magazine, Volume IIl, 
1960, are cross-indexed below by title and subject. Month of issue in which 
article appeared and page number are listed following each subject title. 





A-B 


AMA Seminar—Mar 28 
Annual Report, Recreation Style—June 10 
Armco Trap Shoot, see Shooting 
Bait Casting Meet—Feb 20 
Baseball: 
Big Year for NBC—May 48 
Personalized Bats—June 16 
Plan Now for this Spring’s Play Ball- 
Jan 13 
Youth Leagues Merge—Feb 24 
also see Softball 


Basketball: 


NIBL League Standings—Mar 25, Apr 25, 


NIBL Up for Grabs—Mar 25 
Three Teams Join NIBL—Jan 22 
Vickers Quits NIBL—June 12 
Aging Heroes Star Again—Sept 12 
Best Managed Go NIRA—Oct 18 
Big Headache, The—May 8 
Boating: 
Boat Sales Still Climb—Feb 20 
Boat Clubs Race to Popularity—Apr 18 
Boaters Get Tax Refunds—Aug 16 
Boating Law Digest—Jan 21 
Don’t Rock the Boat—Nov 16 
Maintenance Free Docks—May 53 
Unsinkable Sailboat—May 52 
Boeing Boom—Sept 24 
Book Reviews: 
Aging in the Modern World—Jan 26 
Baseball for Boys—June 22 
Baseball’s Unforgettable Moments—Nov 18 
Boating Facilities—Jan 26 
Camp Buying Guide—Jan 26 
Checkmate, 1001 Ways to—Nov 18 
Complete Field Guide to American 
Wildlife—Nov 18 
Creative Playgrounds and Recreation 
Centers—Aug 18 
Design for Flower Arrangers—June 22 
How to Plan, Produce and Publicize 
Special Events—Nov 18 
How to Play Little League Baseball— 
Aug 18 
How to Play and Teach Volleyball—Aug 18 
How You and Your Friends Can Start a 
Gun Club—Aug 18 
Intramural Sports—June 22 
Learning to Swim Is Fun—Nov 18 
Lifetime Reading Plan—June 22 
National Directory of Shooting Preserves 
—Nov 18 
New Frontiers in Living—June 22 
Skeet Shooting Manual—June 18 
Sports and Recreation Facilities—Jan 26 
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Workable Archery Program for Camps 
Aug 18 
Bowling: 
Approved Alibis, 50—Oct 19 
Beautiful Bowling—Apr 22 
Bowler Boom—July 17 
Bowling Bust—July 17 
Bowling by the Hour—Aug 13 
Bowling Title to Goodyear Aircraft 
12 
BPAA Tightens Policy—Aug 14 
Change NIRA Bowling Meet—Dec 20 
Give Industry a Break—Dec 12 
Industrial Bowlers Roll Off at Canton 
Mar 12 
More Juniors Bowl—Nov 16 
National Bowling Meet—Jan 19 
NIRA-BPAA Talk Out Troubles—Dec 20 
Recommend Tournament Practices—Oct 10 
300 Game Playoff—Dec 22 
What Does the ABC Do for Me?—Sept 8 
Why the ABC Opposes Mailographic Tour- 
naments—Nov 8 
Better Bowling for Industry—Dec 37 
Bridge, Lunch-Time—Feb 25 
Buyers Guide, NIRA—Dec 26 
B & W Alumni Days—Mar 21 


May 





C 


CAB Liberalizes Charter Rules—Aug 8 
Camera, see Photography 
California Conference—Apr 26 
Chemstrand Adds to the Building Boom- 
Mar 22 
Children’s Playground at 40¢ per Sq. Ft. 
June 6 
Chorus, see Music 
Circus, Go to the—Sept 10 
Circus, Kohler—May 16 
City Industrial Recreation Council Clinic 
Dec 48 
Come on Under, the Diving’s Fine—Nov 6 
Compensation (cont.)—Feb 24 
Compensation Denied—Dec 22 
Conference and Exhibit: 
Conference and Exhibit—July 6 
Conference Highlights—May 19 
1960 Conference Plans—Jan 9 
Conference Proceedings—Dec 34 
Conference Response—July 18 
Detroit to Host Record Breaking NIRA 
Conference—Mar 19 
Early Booth Sales—Jan 10 
Exhibit List Grows—Mar 28 
Forecast for the ’60’s—Aug 6 
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Top Speakers Slated for NIRA Conference 
—Apr 12 
Crazy-Word Crossword—Sept 25 
Culinary Arts Club—Oct 12 





D-E 


Dancing, Square, Do Paso 
Do Paso—Sept 6 
Editorials: 
A Federal Recreation Service ?—July 4 
Here’s to the Next 20 Years—June 4 
NIRA’s 20th Anniversary—Dec 6 
New Membership Class—Aug 4 
We Need Recreation Measurements— 
Oct 4 
Entertainment, The Big Headache 
Exhibit, NIRA, see Conference 


Sept 6 


May 8 


EF 
Facilities: 
Aluminum Design Awards—Dec 24 
Chemstrand Adds to the Building Boom— 





Children’s Playgrounds at 40¢ per Sq. Ft- 
June 6 
Double Purpose: Double Gain—Apr 24 
Employee Built, from Tee to Green, to 
Clubhouse—Dec 8 
Folding, Portable Risers—May 52 
Lose 14 Acres, Buy 41—Feb 24 
More Employee Facilities—Sept 24 
100 Industrial Golf Courses—Feb 6 
300,000 Sq. Ft. for Recreation—Feb 14 
Recreation Facilities For the Small Com- 
pany—Dec 45 
State Parks Boom—Dec 24 
A Federal Recreation Service? 
Fishing: 
Bait Casting Meet—Feb 21 
Contest Prize System—Sept 24 
Crown 1960 NIRA Fishing Champs 
Dec 10 
Fishing by Electronics—Feb 20 
Fisherwomen—Sept 22 
Last Call for Fishermen—Sept 20 
Plans Set for Fish-A-Rama—June 8 
Taboo on Fishing Derbies—Dec 22 
Top Prizes Lure Entries—Aug 11 
Firestone Promotion—May 48 
Fitness Is More than Physical—Oct 18 
Flower Plan, Employee—May 52 
Forecast for the ’60’s—Aug 7 
Friends in Deed—July 15 


July 4 
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> Goldsmith, Hugo, In Memoriam—May 51 


© Golf: 
ig "(ME Buys Ben Hogan Golf—Dee 24 
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Employee Built from Tee to Green to 
Clubhouse—Dec 8 
Game or Calisthentics?—Nov 16 
Golf Construction Record—Oct 16 
Golf Day Receipts—Feb 20 
Golf Tutor Corrects Swing—June 16 
Golfers Benefit—June 21 
Hole-in-One Tournaments—Apr 15 
Last Call for Mid-West Golf—Aug 14 
Mid-West Golf All Set—Apr 25 
Mid-West Golf Tourney—June 12 
100 Industrial Golf Courses—F eb 6 
PGA Comes to Firestone—Feb 25 
Send Mid-West Golf Entries—July 16 
TRW Captures Mid-West Golf—Nov 10 
Unique Golf Score System—June 12 
Goodyear Chorus Ready—Jan 22 
Gun, see Shooting 





H 


Heart, Loafer’s, a Problem—Apr 22 
Helms Award: 

Helms Award Winners—July 10 

Judges Screen Entries—May 49 

Nominations Open to Members—Apr 17 
Hole-in-One Tournaments—Apr 15 
Hoover Heads San Diego IRC—Mar 24 
Horseshoes, How to Handicap—Apr 10 
Horseshoes, Ringers by the Ton—Nov 11 
Hunting: 

Bumper Game Crop—Oct 16 

$21,000 for Wildlife—May 43 





IJ 


Insurance, Team and Program—Dee 41 
Investment Clubs, Bull Market for—Sept 24 
J.A—Industry’s Junior Partner—Jan 16 
Junior Achievement (cont.)—Feb 24 


K-L 


Kodak Park, 50 Years for—June 12 
Kohler Cireus—May 16 

Leisure, $43 Billion for—Aug 16 
Live to Eat—Nov 11 
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Measurements, We Need Recreation—Oct 4 
Mechanics, Powder Puff—Aug 10 
art Industrial Golf Tournament, see 
70 
Milwaukee Checks Program Benefits— 
June 14 
Music: 
Goodyear Chorus Ready—Jan 22 
Mixed Chorus Leading Musical Group- 
Feb 22 
Music Men—July 17 
They Practice What They Preach—Nov 14 


N 


National Recreation Month—May 48 
Nast, Nat N., Sr., In Memoriam—May 51 
National Industrial Bowling Tournament, 
see Bowling 
Nelson, Ernest, In Memoriam—May 51 
NIRA Events and Activities: 

Around the NIRA Circuit—Dee 20 

Big Year Ahead—Jan 9 

Big Year for President John— May 44 

Board of Directors— May 52 





Board in Action—Dec 20 

Buyers Guide—Dec 26 

Bylaws—Dec 31 

Conference and Exhibits, see Conference 
California Conference—Apr 26 
Employee Photo Contest, see photography 
Fish-A-Rama, see Fishing 

NIRA-BPAA Talk Out Troubles—Dee 20 
NIRA Workshop (Region IV)—Jan 10 
Officers, 1960—July 12 

Region I Conference—Aug 14 

Skeet Shoot, see Shooting 

St. Louis Luncheon—Apr 26 

State Chairmen—May 46 

Travel Council—see Travel 


O-P 


Operation Recreation—Sept 19 
Oskar’s Night—May 48 
Photography: 
Camera Deadline Nears—Nov 11 
First Prize: Mexico Trip—Sept 14 
Instant Movies—Mar 20 
Last Call for Shutterbugs—Dec 18 
NIRA Announces Employee Photo Contest 
—Feb 9 
NIRA Camera Contest—Mar 11, June 20 
Photo Contest Interest Runs High—Apr 26 
Rules and Ideas to Make Contests Click— 
Feb 7 
Picnics, Let’s Be Sensible About—Apr 8 
Picnic, Weekend Vacation Replaces Out- 
Dated Company—Oct 8 
Playgrounds, Children’s, at 40¢ per Sq. Ft.- 
June 6 
Pongratz, Arthur, In Memoriam—May 51 
Pongratz, Connecticut Names—Jan 22 
Postal Shooting Contest, see Shooting 
Powder Puff Mechanics—Aug 10 
Problem, My, Is—Dec 56 
Production: Rest, Recreation Boost—Oct 14 
Programs For Companies with Less than 
2,000 Employees—Dec 34 





R 


Recreation Outlook: 
A Federal Recreation Service ?—July 4 
New Membership Class—Aug 4 
We Need Recreation Measurements—Oct 4 
Recreation Quotient, What’s Your?—Oct 21 
Report, Annual, Recreation Style—June 10 
Research Reports: 
Boat Clubs Race to Popularity—Apr 18 
100 Industrial Golf Courses—Feb 6 
Milwaukee Checks Program Benefits— 
June 14 
Mixed Chorus Leading Musical Group— 
Feb 22 
Rest, Recreation Boost Production—Oct 14 
Retiree, B & W Alumni Days—Mar 21 
Retirement, Pre, Recreation Responsibilities 
in—Dec 51 
Rummy, $30,000 for Players—Mar 24 
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Sales, Sports, Still Climbing—July 17 
SCUBA, Come on Under, the Diving’s Fine 
Nov 6 
Shooting: 
Cincy Shaper, Trap Champs—Nov 12 
Fiber Glass Gun Barrel—June 17 
Firing Deadline Nears—Apr 22 
Hold First Industrial Skeet Meet—June 19 
Industry Marksmen Commence Firing- 
Jan 11 
Industry Skeet Shoot—May 48 
Industry Trap Shoot—Aug 14 
Missed the Target Once Too Often: R.I.P. 
Feb 16 
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New Materials Aid Gun Clubs—June 18 
Postal Shooting Contest Opens—Feb 19 
Shooting Champs—July 13 
Shooting Contest Builds Up—Mar 28 
Shooting Consultant—Feb 20 
Youth Training Hits Bullseye—Aug 12 
Softball: 
How to Buy Softball Uniforms—Mar 8 
Plan Now for this Spring’s Play Ball 
Jan 13 
Progress Report—Apr 22 
Softball Champs—Nov 11 
What’s Your Softball 1Q? 
also see Baseball 
Sporting Goods Dealers, Happy—Oct 16 
Sports, Golden Age Of—Mar 20 
Sportsman of the Year—Jan 7 
Sterkel, Harvey, Sportsman of the Year 


Apr 20 


Jan7 
San Diego IRC, Hoover Heads—Mar 24 
Swimming, Water Bugs—June 13 


T 


Top Management Speaks: 
Ford, Henry II, Ford Motor Co.—May 6 
Gronemeyer, Fred, Chemstrand Corp— 
Mar 4 
Lehman, E. R., West Point Mfg—Feb 4 
McMaster, Donald, Eastman Kodak—Jan 4 
Miller, Howard M., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours—Nov 4 
Peale, Mundy I—Republic Aviation- 
Sept 4 
Stupak, E. W., Aveo Corp—Apr 6 
Training Kit Takes Kinks Out of Committee 
Action—Mar 26 
Travel: 
Air Carriers Complete Checklist—Mar 10 
Beach Bounces Back—Sept 22 
CAB Liberalizes Charter Rules—July 16 
Float and Fly—Nov 16 
Flying Figures—Apr 22 
Fly Safe Odds: 350,000 to 1—Aug 16 
$50 Trip to Europe—June 16 
Go to the Circus—Sept 10 
Group Plan Covers Vacations—Sept 22 
Land Portion Added to Checklist—May 10 
Liberalize CAB Charter Rules—Aug 8 
Longer Vacations, Sooner—June 17 
New Vacation Air Fares—June 16 
NIRA Travel Kit Completed—Oct 18 
Still More Travelers—Apr 24 
Teen Trip, State Farm Tries—Oct 18 
Tipping Tips—June 13 
Travel Council Develops Tour Standards 
Jan 14 
Travel Fairs, Company—June 12 
Venevuelan Holiday—Sept 22 
Weekend Vacation Replaces Out-Dated 
Company Picnic—Oct 8 








U-Z 


Uniforms, How to Buy Softball—Mar 8 
USAF Operation Recreation—Sept 19 
Vacations, see Travel 
Vending: 
Coffee Consumption Down—Dec 24 
From Soup to Nuts to Roses—Sept 22 
How to Evaluate Your Vending Program 
Dec 43 
One Cup per Customer—Sept 22 
Robot Restaurants Pay Off—Apr 22 
Vending Contracts Are Good Business 
Mar 6 
Vending Profits Juamp—Oct 16 
Volunteers in the Recreation Program 
Dec 60 
World Series Fever—Oct 16 
Women’s Sports Are Popular—Feb 12 
Workmen’s Compensation, see compensation 
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ANSWER TO PROBLEM ? ? 

an easily assembled and stored hard 

maple floor for skating, basketball, 

shuffleboard, etc. 

PORTO-BILT Recreation Floors 
P.O. Box 415, Smyrna, Ga. 














CLASSIFIED 


RATES: regular type, 15 cents each word 
bold face type, 25 cents each word 
copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
before date of issue in which ad is desired 





ATHLETIC APPAREL 


EMBLEMS — Club — Team — Champion- 
ship. Custom designs made to order, Any 2 
colors—Velvety design on 100% wool felt. 
Send rough sketch or sample with order. 6 or 
more, Postpaid. 

4” size—$1.00 ea. 

6” size—$1.50 ea. 

Check or M.O. No COD’s. 
AMERICAN KNITWEAR & EMBLEM 
MFRS., Plaistow 12, N. H. 





5” size—$1.20 ea. 





HANDICRAFTS 
S. & S. ARTS & CRAFTS 





Send for free catalog showing our exciting line | 


| the 


of mosaic tile projects, plus many more excel- 
lent crafts articles. 
S&S LEATHER CO., INC, 


Colchester, Conn. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Qualified instructor in sports, handicrafts, 
cultural activities. Military oblig. fulfilled. 
Military and YMCA recreation experience. 
CP25—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





HELP WANTED 


For six years responsible for all recreation 


relations experience. M.A. degree in com- 


munication arts, present Ph.D. candidate. | 


Married, age 37, min. salary $7,200. 
CH26—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





Experienced recreation director to administer 
and promote cultural, physical, social and 
special activities for employees, their families 
and retirees of one of the nation’s largest 


firms. Degree in ind. rec. with minor in busi- | 


ness admin. preferred. Salary negotiable. 


CH10—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial recreation director with 10 years 
experience, B.S. in physical education, M.A. 
in recreation seeks improved position. Mar- 
ried, 3 children. Acceptable salary $6800. 
CP27—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Seek position as recreation director in indus- 
try. M.S. in P.E.-Rec., B.A. in recreation. 
Age 27, married. Acceptable salary $5000. 
Presently teaching physical education. 


CP28—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Woman physical ed. instructor with M.A. in 
Admin., B.A. in soc. science, B.S. in physical 
ed. seeks recreation position in industry. Ath- 
letic coaching experience, general cultural 
activity skills. 


CP29—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Director of broad recreation program for 
large manufacturer seeks position with greater 
opportunity. B.S. in business admin. Married. 
Acceptable salary $575 per mo. 
CP30—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
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8” size—$1.75 ea. | 


| the 


Willowbrook, from page 9 


ties and including such operational 


| necessities as top dressing stations, 
| nurseries and test plots for grass. 


The layout was approved, and in the 


| spring of 1957 construction began. Fill 
was hauled in, and the tees and greens 


were rough graded and left to settle 


until the next year. The water system 
| ) ’ 
| for tees, approaches and greens was in- 


stalled—all 16,000 ft. of it by mem- 
bers. By late fall of 1957, the fairways 
had been planted, and the dam and 
pump house for the two-acre, 8 mil- 
lion gallon lake had been completed. 

This was real progress for the first 
year of construction. In the first six 
months alone, members put in more 
than 7,000 man hours of labor. 


MORE FUNDS, MORE WORK 

Yet, in their enthusiasm to complete 
course as soon as possible the go- 
ing seemed slow. Operating under the 
pay-as-you-go plan, it was obvious that 
faster the money came in, the 
sooner the course would be finished. 

As membership approached its ceil- 
ing, the club devised an _ elaborate 


| prize drawing program to induce mem- 
Recent college grad with major in recreation. | 


bers to pay off their bonds early. For 
each extra $5 payment in a month, 


| members were given tickets to draw 


for prizes valued up to $100. 


By the spring of 1958, with the 


| treasury full again, construction went 


r Si : | full speed ahead. Tees and greens were 
activities at Army headquarters incl. produc- | 


tion of music and dramatic shows. Public | 


finished graded and seeded. The farm- 
land succumbed to bulldozers, dump 
trucks, rakes and shovels; and by 


spring 1959, for all practical purposes, 


course construction was completed. 

Now came the most frustrating ex- 
perience of all—members could only 
stand back and admire their work. The 
course had to “cook” all summer long 
before it could be opened for play in 
the spring of 1960. 

In the meantime, however, members 
began enjoying other facilities at the 
club. Members brought their families 
to the picnic grove and fished in the 
new lake, well stocked with trout, bass. 
shiners and blue gills. 

Finally, on May 1 this year, the 
course was open for play. Willow- 
brook’s first season was a smashing 
success: play averaged close to 600 
golfers a week. 

Outside contractors finished the shell. 
wiring and plumbing in the clubhouse, 
and on Sept. 1, 1960, its doors of- 
ficially opened for the first social event: 
Willowbrook Family Day. 


Although members are still in the 
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process of interior decorating, 
and adding other finishiny 
touches to the clubhouse, the social 
season is in full swing. For exampk 
the dining room wasn’t ready and th 
shipment of lockers had not yet q. 
rived. Result: the Halloween dance wa 
held this year in the men’s locker room, 
Today, four years after Willowbrook 
Country Club was __ incorporated, 
McAfee’s dream is a reality. Actually 
the major construction work was com. 
pleted in only two and a half years, 
Since the work was performed on, 
completely voluntary basis, the a. 
complishment is even more outstand 
ing. All of the construction was don 
by 47 members with 13 work-horss 
pitching in for almost 80% of the total: 
Charley Barr, Dave Brown, Stan Dom 
brosky, Chuck Duncan, Larry and Le 
McCormick, Bill Ragan, Bob Smith 
Bill Snee, Raphael Weaklund, Car 
Zukas, Paul Jeffers and McAfee. 


scaping 


PROS PITCH IN 

Merle Watson was hired in 1957 a 
the first full-time employee and has 
since been joined by four others in 
maintaining the 160 acre course. Two 
men are presently employed part-time 
in the clubhouse and pro shop. 

McAfee himself was hired as full 
time manager in 1959 and has been 
acting as course superintendent. 

Except for the clubhouse, two-acre 
lake and power line installation, Wil 
lowbrook is literally a self-made club. 
However, without outside profession 
help, it is questionable if Willowbrook 
would exist today. 

McAfee cites the advice given by 
the National Golf Foundation as o 
utmost importance and extremely 
valuable. He also singles out Krigger & 
Co., Harris Pump and Supply. Agrico 
Fertilizer and O. M. Scott and Sons a | 
a few of the industrial concerns thal 
provided assistance. 

Union Switch & Signal also played § 
a key role in getting the project off the | 
ground. Although not financially im 
volved, the company officials, many o J 
whom are members, sanctioned the | 
idea from the start. The company oF | 
fered their printing facilities for the 
club’s use, permitted club officers to do f 
much of their contact work on com | 
pany time and permitted the month 
club collections to be made in the plant. 

Willowbrook Country Club stands 
today as an inspiring example of wha! 
men can do through teamwork ané 
individual initiative to provide fot 
their own recreational needs. 
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BOWLING WORKS FOR INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 
































4 SWING SHIFT LEAGUES BOOST MORAL 
AROUND THE CLOCK AT NORTH AMERICAN 


Organized recreation is not only a 
preblem of “where,” but also “when” 
for swing shift workers. Modern 
around-the-clock bowling centers 
solve both problems for employees 
of the Los Angeles Division of North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

Bowling is North American’s 
most popular participation activity. 

That’s why they decided to really 


exploit bowling for swing shifters. 
For the experts, there is a Wednes- 
day morning “scratch” league. Every 
Wednesday at 11:00 a.m. they meet 
for a session of exciting, cut throat 
competition. 

For “sociable” bowlers, there 
are three mixed handicap leagues 
meeting at 1:30 a.m. and 2:30 a.m. 
on Thursdays, and on Saturday 


evening. By locating these leaguesmm 
in three separate centers, they 
reach more employees with the 
program. 

And, nothing beats the clean, 
restful atmosphere of a bowling 
center to build employee morale; 
and promote better fellowship. 
Bowling pays off in better work it® 
side offices and plant! 


BOWLING IS AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RECREATION ACTIVIT¥ 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BOWLING é 


Buunw 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois} 











